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ARCHBISHOP WAKE. 

Evelyn’s ‘ Diary,’ Jan. 1 and March 20, 1686/7. 
Attempt at union with the Gallican Church (cor- 
respondence with Dupin, printed in Maclaine’s 
Mosheim. ‘The Confessional,’ 1770, Ixxxvi-xciii. 
¥. Michaud, ‘Le Mouvement Contemporain des 

glises,’ Paris, Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1874, sm. 
8vo., p. 217), ‘ Nouvelle Dictionnaire Historique,’ 
iii. 373, 374. ‘ Life of Isaac Milles,’ 120. William 
Nicols dedicates to him his rept dpyav, 1717 
& Q.,’ 5" S. vi. 1334). Oalamy’s ‘Own 

mes,’ ii. 352, 353, 381, 382. Letter to him on 
Eastern Missions, 1718, by Humph. Prideaux 
(‘Life of Prideaux,’ 183). His charge, 1712 
(Brydges’s ‘ Restituta,’ iii. 401). 

Four Biblical MSS. in Christ Church Library 
{March’s ‘ Michaelis,’ first ed., ii. 825). 

Many of his letters to Jo. Clericus are extant ; 
extracts printed by Abr. des Amorie van der 
Hoeven, ‘ Diss. de Joanne Clerico,’ Amst., 1843, 

51-55, 246. His ‘ Enquiry into the Antiquity, 

onour and Estate of the Name and Family of 

Wake,’ Warminster, 1833, 8vo., 100 copies, pri- 
vately printed. 

His wife sister-in-law to Martin Folkes (‘ His- 
torical Register,’ 1724, Chron., p. 47). 

His youngest daughter, Mary, married John 
Lynch, Rector of Allhallows, Bread Street, and 
Prebendary of Canterbury, April 9, 1728. His 


son-in-law Bennet, and his patent for the Register- 
ship 4 the Prerogative (Gent. Mag., 1787, pp. 1032, 
1124 

A daughter married William Churchill, a book- 
seller in Paternoster Row, Feb. 19, 1719 (‘ Histor. 
.’). Resigned the office of High Almoner about 
March 8, 1716 (ibid., p. 117). Opposes (Dec. 18, 
1718) an Act which threatens the Test Act (ibid., 
1719, p. 59). His daughter Dorothy married 
James Pennyman (Poulson’s ‘ Beverlac,’ pedigree 
at p. 499). Dorothy Penanyman died Dec. 2, 1754, 
at. fifty-five (Steinman’s ‘Croydon,’ p. 179). 

In favour of receiving the petition of the London 
clergy against the Quakers’ Relief Bill (‘ Histor. 
Reg.,’ 1722, pp. 91, 94, 95). 

Opposes the Quakers’ Relief Bill, Jan. 19, 1721 
(‘ Life of A. A. Sykes,’ 130). See index to J. M. 
Kemble’s ‘State Papers’ (under “ Lincoln, Bishop 
of,” 1715). Three letters to Dr. Beauvoir (Daw- 
son Turner’s MS., 38). Other letters, ibid., n. 679, 
680. Bentley’s ‘ Correspondence,’ ed. Wordsworth, 
pp. 34, 502, 507, 680 seq., 791 (MSS. bequeathed 
by him to Christ Church), Supports the Bill 
against Blasphemy (‘ Histor. Reg.,’ 1721, p. 187). 
On Nov. 20, 1719 (‘ Histor. Reg.,’ p. 389) Wake, 
with many bishops, thanks the king for his favour 
to the poor Protestants in the Palatinate, Poland, 
and Lithuania. 

Patron of Father Courayer (Gent. Mag., 1787, 
P. 900a). Often mentioned in Lady Oowper’s 

Diary,’ 1864. 

Letter to John Disney (March 4, 1717/8) in 
Granger, ‘ Letters,’ 197, 198. 

Gent, Mag., Oct., 1860, p. 415. 

Pedigree in Proceedings of Leicestershire Archzeo- 
logical Society for 1861. His son Charles Pre- 
bendary of Westminster and granddaughter Mrs. 
W. L. Bowles (Gent. Mag., June, 1850, p. 673 b). 

His consecration sermon (as Bishop of Lincoln) 
‘preached by White Kennett (Kennett’s ‘ Life,’ 27). 

Appointed President of the Corporation of the 
Sons of the Clergy, Nov. 14, 1723 (‘ Histor. Re- 
gister’). 

Left upwards of 100,000/. (Gent. Mag., 1737, 
6la). Blackburne, who attacks him in ‘The 
nfessional,’ had not seen his correspondence 
with Dupin. See Von Einem’s ‘ Kirchengeschichte.’ 
Gibbing’s ‘Roman Forgeries,’ p. 62, “ Wake 
very commonly gets much more credit for com- 
paring the first and second editions of Bossuet’s 
work,” &c. 

Highly praised by Bingham, xv. 5 4. 

Works not contained in Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca’:— 
An exhortation to mutual charity and union among 
Protestants, In a sermon preached before the Kihg 
and Queen at Hampton Court, May 21, 1689. London, 
Richard Chiswell and William Rogers. 1689, 4to. (Qn 


Rom, xv. 5-7.) 
Sermon before the House of Commons, June 5, 1689. 


Fast day, on account of the ‘the French king. 
ndon, 1689, 4to, . 
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Of our obligation to put our trust in God, rather than 
in men, and of the advantages of it. In a sermon 
preached before the Honorsble Society of Grayes-Inn: 
upon the occasion of the death of......Queen Mary. 
London, 1695, 4to. é 

A Sermon preached in St. James's, Westminster, 
April 16, 1696, being the day of the publick Thanks- 
giving for the preservation of His Majesty's person from 
A horrid and barbarous conspiracy. London, 

, Sto, 

The case of the exiled Vaudois and French Protestants 
stated : and their relief recommended to all good Chris- 
tiane, especially to those of the reformed religion ; in a 
sermon bed in St. James's, Westminster, April 5, 
1699, being the day of the publick Fast. London, 1699, 


The False-Prophets -_“e by their fruits: being a 
Sermon preached at St. James's, Westminster, Novem- 
ber 5, 1699. In which it is shewn, that the principles, 
and practices, of the Church of Rome, with relation to 
those, whom they call Hereticks ; are not only destruc- 
tive of civil society, but are utterly irreconcileable with 
the gospel of Christ. London, Richard Sare, 1700, 4to. 

Sermon preached to the Societies for the Reformation 
of Manners at St. Lawrence Jewry, December 3], 1705, 
London, Richard Sare, 1706, 4to. 

Charge in his primary Visitation begun at Lincoln 
May 20,1706. London, 1707, 4to. 

Charge in his triennial Visitation begun at Leicester 
June 1, 1709. London, 1710, 4to. 

Letter to the Bishops of his Province, June 5, 1716, 
4to.. (About licensed curates.) 

The anonymous pampblet, ‘ The Church of Rome no 
Guide in Matters of Faith,’ London, 1705, 8vo., is acknow- 
ledged in Richard Sare's catalogues (pr. 6d.). 

A thirteenth edition of his ‘ Commentary on the 
Catechism’ in Bent’s Literary Advertiser, 1812. 
He printed with his ‘Farewell Sermon at St. 
James's, Westminster,’ a folio sheet, ‘ An Account 
of the Offertory Money in the Parish of St. James's, 
Westminster, as it stands upon our books for every 
year since I came to the parish’ (1694-1706). 

Among the Adversaria of Cambridge University 
Library Nn. v. is a copy of WaKe’s ‘State of the 
Church and Clergy of England,’ 1703, fol., with 
MS. additions and corrections by the author. 
Given by him to Thomas Baker, who bequeathed 
it to the library (see ‘ Biogr. Brit.,’ p. 4096 n.). 

Three letters to Strype (July 4 and 24, 1717, 
and March 30, 1720) are preserved in the same 
the Baumgartner papers. 

A Latin letter to the Pastors and Professors of 
Geneva (Croydon, July 10, 1724) is transcribed in 
MS. Baker, xxxii. 549, 550. 

In the Oxford libraries, especially Christ Church, 
are ample materials for a life of Wake. The 
libraries at Paris, Geneva, and Leyden should 
also be examined. He fowhded the Buckden 

- Library (‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. xii. 345). 

in is excellent comet of Wake 

) ‘Bi ia Britannica. er Courayer suppli 

the eather with many of the primate’s letters to 

‘him. Few men ever laboured more assiduously 


for the reunion of Christendom. His advances to 
the English Nonconformists and the Sorbonne have 
long been known. His sympathies with the 


churches of the are also known from his 
—- works and episcopal acts. But his 
nowledge of the intrigues which led to the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes—a knowledge 
acquired when he lived at Paris as chaplain to our 
ambassador Lord Preston—induced him to favour 
also the heroic chief of the churches of the Desert. 
Oar primate, we record with pride, lives in the 
memory of the French Protestant Church, a body 
which during the last half century has raised a 
monument to its martyrs and confessors which 
may serve as a model and a rebuke to our larger 
and wealthy communion. Wake supplied funds 
to Antoine Court, when, in 1729, that far-seeing 
leader founded at Lausanne a humble school of 
candidates for martyrdom, from which 450 students 
went forth before 1809, in which year Napoleon 
transferred the foundation to Montauban. See 
Edm. Hugues, ‘ Hist. de la Restauration du Pro- 
~~ reaed en France,’ Par., 1875, vol. i. pp. 220-1, 
I send these rough materials in the hope that 
others of your correspondents may add fuller 
details, so that at last some alumnus of the “house” 
(Christ Church) may undertake a worthy memorial 
of one of its noblest sons, and one of the best of 
our archbishops. Jouyx E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


ALMONDBURY. 


In the autumn vacation of 1859 I paid a visit 
to a village near Huddersfield, where a relative of 
mine was vicar. On the morning after my arrival 
I set out for a solitary ramble, trusting to chance 
to make it interesting. On approaching a village, 
the name of which was not pronounced according 
to the spelling, I was struck with the brick-red 
appearance of the roads, which became more vivid 
under the influence of a slight shower. I was 
unable to account for this appearance, but on 
coming to a by-path the colour became still more 
vivid. Pursuing this path, I found myself in an 
extensive stone quarry, the vertical sides of whieh 
exhibited enormous patches of the tint in question. 
At the further end of the quarry a number of men 
were engaged in building up a stack of alternate 
layers of coal and fragments of rock. The men 
informed me that the stone of the neighbourhood 
not furnishing a durable road metal in its natural 
condition, it had long been the custom to harden 
it by the action of fire, for which purpose a stone 
stack was constructed two or three times a year, 
consisting of the refuse of the quarry after the build- 
ing stone had been taken out. The stack occupied 
an area of about sixty feet square, and one side 
(or, where practicable, two sides) was made to rest 
against the vertical wall of the quarry, thus account- 
ing for the red patches already referred to. The 
stack continued, to burn during two or three 
months, air-holes being skilfully arranged as in a 
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brick-kiln. A coal-pit close to the quarry furnished 
wn abundant supply of slack coal, and when the 
fuel was burnt out the stack was left to cool 
during two months. The calcined stone had now 
become greatly increased in hardness from being 
partially vitrified. Considerable labour had to be 
expended in breaking up the mass into fragments 
about the size of a hen’s egg, and the process was 
assisted by the action of water poured upon the 
anaterial while hot, or by the action of rain. 

I carried away some specimens of the rock, fired 
and unfired, and was surprised to find, on returning 
to the vicarage, that the details were as new to the 
vicar and his parishioners as they had been to me. 
They had noticed by night a fire in the direction 
of Almondbury, and, supposing it to proceed from 
an iron furnace, inquired no further. There was 
po mention of the process in Phillips’s geology 
of the district or in Mr. Hobkirk’s ‘ History and 
Natural History of Huddersfield and the Neigh- 
hourhood.’ I then consulted the vicar’s copy of 
Camden, who gave the following interesting parti- 
culars :— 

* Six miles from Halifax, not far from the right side 

€ the river Calder, and near Almondbury, a little 
village, there is a very steep hill, only accessible by one 
way from the plain, where the marks of an old rampire 
wnd some ruins of a wall and of a castle well guarded 
with a triple fortification are plainly visible.” 
Ge then goes on to say that these are really the 
remains of the Cambodunum of the Romans ; that 
m early Saxon history there was a royal seat here, 
and a cathedral built by Paulinus, the apostle of 
these parts, and dedicated to St. Alban, whence 
vhe village of Albanbury, now called Almondbury. 
“* But,” continues Camden, “in those cruel wars 
that Ceadwall the Britain and Penda the Mercian 
raade upon Edwin, the prince of these territories, 
it was burnt down, which in some measure appears 
in the colour of the stones to this day.” 

The event here recorded occurred in the eighth 
or ninth century of our era. Eight centuries had 
elapsed before Camden wrote his description, and 
yet the marks of fire remained unobliterated 
during that long period. No cause, so far as I 
knew, had intervened since Camden’s time to 
obliterate those marks of fire; why should they not, 
therefore, still be visible? “For this simple 
reason,” was the reply ; “that the whole of the 
ruin has long since been cleared away, to make 
reom for a public-house and tea-gardens, where 
our Yorkshire bands are fond of assembling for 
practice, and where parties of pleasure go to listen 
to them.” 

“That is not a sufficient reason,” I rejoined. 
“* Stone is so plentiful in this district, that no one 
would think of carrying it from the top of the hill 
to the valley below, still less of carrying it from 
below upwards, where the ruin would furnish 
abundant material for constructing the musical 


hostelry, and I daresay enclosing it in a stone 


fence ; and in addition to all this, I have no doubt 
there is plenty of stone scattered about bearing 
the marks of the Mercian fire to this day.” 
It was therefore agreed that we should ascend ee 
the Castle Hill next day ; and in order to satisfy _ 
my host as to the action of heat on the sandstone, a 
I put an unburnt fragment in the fire before re- 
tiring for the night, and in the morning it was of a 
bright red colour from the oxidation of the iron. 
e climbed the hill accordingly, and had no 
sooner arrived at the wall which surrounds the 
grounds of the public-house than we were struck 
with the red appearance of many of the stones of 
which itis built. This left no doubt that, although © 
a thousand years had elapsed since ‘‘ Ceadwall the 
Britain and Penda the Mercian” in those cruel 
wars burnt down the castle and cathedral of St. 
Alban, there was still before us evidence of the 
fact as narrated by Camden, rendered, if possible, 
still more striking on breaking open some of 
stones, where the action of the fire had in some 
cases penetrated only a short distance, and in 
others completely through, presenting to the eye 
the reddish tint as bright and fresh as that on the 
piece of stone which I had passed through the fire 
on the preceding night. O. TomMuinson. 


‘Erxow Bastiixe.’—Will you very kindly help 
me by inserting the following rough memoranda, 
as I am extremely anxious that my story of 
‘Eikon Basilike’ shall not be issued until every 
inquiry bas been made? The descriptions of forty- 
eight 1648 and 1649 editions are all in type, accom- 
panied by facsimiles of titles. Some valuable 
information from MS. collections has come to 
light, and I am tempted to persevere further, 
especially with the object of proving the author- 
ship. Communications may be sent to me, care 
of Messrs. Blades, publishers, Abchurch Lane, 
London. 

1. Information desired from seventeenth cen- 
tury manuscript collections. 

2. On receipt of a letter or giving one 
or two particulars of any Eikons, I will send a 
proof of the description which appears to be the 
same. On receiving a reply, I can then judge 
whether to ask the favour of seeing the 
This will save asking for the loan of copies of 
editions which I have evidently already described, 
Do not send long descriptions of emblematical 
frontispieces. 

3. I wish to know of manuscript copies of the 
Eikon ; also old manuscript notes in Eikons. The 
Eikon was said to have been translated into Gteek 
and Italian. Was it? wit 

4. Any information (perhaps from seventeenth. 
century bills and account books) bearing on the- 
subject of copies with, for instance, a crown, O.R., 
&c., on binding. As to the tradition about such 
copiee. Any particulars bearing on the Eikon. 


4 
ig 


John Wilson, barris‘er. 
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5. Eikons handed down in a family for many 

generations, Eikons in church libraries. 
6. Eikon emblematical portraits of the king 

kneeling, placed in churches. I propose to enu- 

merate these. Eikons bound up with Book of 

Common Prayer. 
7. Out-of-the-way writings relating to the sub- 

ject. Magazine articles and reviews, Societies’ 

transactions. 
8. Manuscript documents, &c., of the following 

persons, as well as many others not named, most 

of them living in the latter half of the seventeenth 

century :— 

Dr, Thomas Gill. 

William Dugard, printer, bought Mr. Young's press. 

William Dugard's wife. 

Brian Duppa, bishop. 

Marquis of Hertford. 

William Levet. 

Seymour Bourman. 

Sir Thomas Herbert. 

John Holme, apothecary. 

Sir James Harrington, author of ‘ Oceana.’ 

Edward Shorte, gentleman pensioner. 

George Evane, gentleman (1660). 

Mr. Cotton, gentleman harbinger (1660). 

John Armstrong. 

Samuel Browne, printer, &c. 

William Legge, Lord Dartmouth’s ancestor. 

Henry, Lord Bishop of Meath, 1679. 

Robert Hearne, echoolmaster and servant to Sir Philip 

Warwick, 

Mr. Whitaker. 

Edward Hooker, corrector to Mr. Dugard’s press. 

William Marshal), engraver. 

George Bates, M.D. 

Sir John Brattle. 

Sir Jeremy Whichcott, his handwriting. 

Francis Boyton, a Norfolk gentleman. 

Mrs. Fotherly, of Rickmanswortb. 

Mr. Norman, a gentleman of Exeter, and his friend Mr. 

Lo 


ng. 
Norton, a printer. 

Dr. Walker, 

M. Testard. 

M. Porrée, French translator. 

Dr. Canaries. 

Mr, James Wood, minister of St. Andrews. 
Dr. John Earle, bishop. 

Rev. Cave Beck, of Ipswich. 

Dr. Morley, bishop. 

William Juxon, bishop. 

Major Huntington. 

Dr. Robert Hall. 

Dr. Byrom Eaton. 

Rev. Walter Getsius, Rector of Brixham. 
D. Osborn, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxon. 
Dr. J, Barwick, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Rev. —— Gifford, Gauden's curate. 

Dr, Nicholson, Bishop of Gloucester. 

Dr. Anthony Walker. 

Endymion Porter, did he write the ‘ Princely Pelican’? 
Rev. Henry Jobn Todd, 


Jobn Jones, secretary to first Earl Gainsborough. 
tt, printer, 

John Playford, printer. 

—— Shears, printer. 


Christopher Wase. 

John Toland. 

Sir Philip Warwick. 

William Allen, a servant. 

Dr. Gauden. 

Robert Sanderson, the bishop. 

James Clifford, of Magdalen College, belonging to the 
church of St. Paul, reader of prayers at Serjeants’ Inn 
and a compositor. 

Dr. Hooker. 

Sir E. Nicholag. 

Dr. Jeremiah Taylor. 

Richard Royston, bookseller and publisher. 

John Grisman, printer. 

Rev. Edward Symmons and his widow. I wish par- 
ticularly to know his handwriting. 

Nicholas Oudart. 

Dr, Richard Hollingworth. 

Thomas Milbourn, printer. 

Mr. Le Pla, minister of Finchinfield, a letter from, to 
Dr. Goodall, dated Nov. 27, 1696. 

Luke Beaulieu, Prebendary of Gloucester, 

Arthur North, merchant. 

Peacock, brother of Dr. Gauden’s steward, 

Young, of Plymouth. 

‘apt. George Strangewayr, of Weymouth. 

Marmaduke Cooke. 

Epwarp ALMAcK. 


‘Homay Hipernatioy.’—About the year 1850 
a certain Dr. Braid, of Manchester, published a 
little work with the above title, in which are given 
instances of Indian fakirs being buried in the 
ground for long periods, with what appears to be 
very strong evidence of the genuineness of these 
feats. Sir Claude Wade, political agent at Lahore, 
after detailing cases of the kind, says :— 
“T am bound to declare my belief in the facts which I 
have represented, however impossible their existence 
may appear to others...... I merely state what I saw and 
heard, and think that when we consider the incredulity 
and ridicule, and actual persecution, with which some of 
the {most wonderful discoveries of modern times have 
been regarded......it is presumptuous in any of us to 
deny to the Hindoos the possible discovery or attainment 
of an art which bas hitherto escaped the researches of 
European science.” 
Many writers about India have, I believe, given 
similar testimony ; but has any scientific explana- 
tion of the fakir performance been given? The 
ready assertion that it is a mere juggle proves 
nothing, notwithstanding the pronouncements on 
Indian magic in 8" S. vi. 153, &c. 

James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Corncipences.—An article in a weekly paper 
on the “tyranny” of these incidents brings to my 
mind one—of place and name—which lately came 
under my notice, and is, I think, sufficiently 
remarkable to deserve a corner in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Staying for some two months at Hounslow, I 
found myself in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the well-known “ Bell” Inn, which is situated at 
the top of Bell Road, and, as I believe, authentic- 
ally connected with the adventures of the notorious 


Symons, printer, 


Dick Turpin. At the opposite corner of this road 
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is a butcher's shop, the owner of which appeared, 
by the name on the shop-front, to be Stacey. 
Judge, then, of my surprise when, on seeing the 
butcher’s meat-carts about the town, I discovered 
that Stacey had been succeeded by a man who 
bore the extraordinary, and yet, for the spot, 
appropriate name of Roadnight. A very slight 
effort of imagination suggested to me that the 
letter k had in times gone by accidentally been 
allowed to drop out of the name, and that the 
spirit of the bold highwayman who, in his day, 
was a veritable “Knight of the Road,” still hovered 
around the scene of his carousals, even though the 
fast-trotting nag driven by the bonny butcher of 
Hounslow could hardly compare with the cele- 
brated Black Bess of the famous ride to York. 

In any case, the name itself is extraordinary, 
and quite new to me; nor have I the faintest 
notion of its origin or nationality. But the acci- 
dent of its being found at this spot struck me as 
very remarkable. Epwarp P. 


THUNDERBOLTS USED AS Door-props.—Some 
days ago, when entering a cottage in Devon, not 
far from Exeter, I noticed that the door was 
propped open by a large celt. The tenant of the 
cottage called it a thunderbolt, and I ascertained 
that he had found it five feet below the surface, 
whilst digging a drain. The celt is a black stone, 
twelve and a quarter inches long, three inches 
broad at its trenchant end, and weighing exactly 
four pounds six ounces. It is somewhat corroded, 
but appears to have been once polished throughout. 
I have heard of two instances of stone axe-heads 
being found, which were also called thunderbolts 
and did duty as door-props. Might not more pre- 
historic implements be found in the cottages of 
Devon, and for a small sum be obtained from their 
owners for the enrichment of our seas ? - 


Hops.—Among the muniments at Westminster 
Abbey I have found the following notice of hops 
for brewing in England :— 

“*Hec est firma Monachorum in Septimana. Ad 
panem vj Cumbas et Ix et vij solidatos ad Coquinam. Et 
xx Hops de brasio et x de Gruto, Et iij Cumbas 
Auene.’ 

The date is at least as early as temp. Henry L., 
possibly earlier. Surely this must be the earliest 
allusion to hops yet discovered. 

Epwarp J. L. Scort, 
Keeper of MSS. and Egerton Librarian. 


Prices 1x 1662-3.— 


“ At the Coffee-house in Exchange-Alley, is sold by 
retail the right Coffee-powder from 4 to 6s. per pound, 
as in goodness; that pounded in a Morter at 3s, per 

nd; also that termed the right Turkie berry well 
garbled at 3s. per pound; the ungarbled for less: that 
termed the East-India-Berry at 20d. per pound, with 
directions gratis hovvy to make and use the same, Like- 


vvise there you may have Tobacco, Verinus and Virginia, ' 


Chocolatta, the ordinary pound boxes at 2s. 6d. pound, 
the from 4s, 10s, per pound ; also Sherbets 
(made in Turkie) of Lemons, Roses and Violets per- 
fumed; and Tea according to its goodness, from 6 to 
60s, per pound. For all which if any Gentleman shall 
write or send, they shall be sure of the best, as they 
shall order; and to avoid deceit, warranted under the 
House-Seal, viz., Morat the great, &c.”—Mercirius 
Publicus, No, 11, March 12-19, 1662, 

In the number for April 16-23, 1663, the same 
advertisement appears, but with significant altera- 
tions: “ Coffee-powder (without adulteration) from 
ten Groats to a Noble per pound”; ‘‘ Pounded in 
a mortar” has disappeared ; ‘‘ East-India-berry 
is 2s. a pound ; tea is 16s, to 60s. a pound. 

H. 8. 8. 


Lancers In THE British Army.—Casually 
picking up a number of the Strand Magazine (for 
May) I read a story called ‘The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard,’ attributed to A. Conan Doyle ; 
but Sherlock Holmes could easily point out a flaw 
in that gentleman’s claim on the ground of in- 
accurate local colouring. At p. 376 he describes 
the Duke of Wellington and “‘some distance 
behind, three orderlies were holding as many 
horses, and an escort of lancers was waiting in the 
rear.” It is the sentence I have marked in italics 
that enables me to act the detective. The date of 
the story is 1810, as is proved by the reference to 
the investment of Ciudad Rodrigo ; but there were 
no lancers in the British army until 1816, as may 
be proved by the following :— 

“The experience acquired during the war, of the 
value and importance of troops equipped with Zances, 
which weapon had been laid aside by the British horse 
about 200 years, and by the foot upwards of one 
hundred, led to the resumption of that weapon in 1816, 
On Sept. 19, the authority of the Prince Regent was 
granted for the Ninth, Twelfth, Sixteenth, and Twenty- 
third Regiments of Light Dragoons to be armed and 
equipped as Lancers, and in conse: juence of that arrange- 
ment to discontinue the Carbine.’’—Cannon, ‘ Historical 
Record of the Ninth Lancers,’ pp. 50-1. 

One instance of the experience alluded to may 
be adduced from a contemporary record : — 

“‘The Polish lancers with their pennons frightened 
our horses at Albuera so that our men could not urge 
their horses on.”—Cambridge Chronicle, Nov. 22, 1811. 

AYEARR. 


PretennepD to ‘ Camyer.” — In 
‘N. & Q.,’ 3 S. ii. 190, there is a query as to the 
rhyme to chimney. A oouplet from ‘ Rejected 
Addresses’ accompanies this, in which it rhymes 
with “slim knee.” I have seen another instance 
of actual occurrence in an earlier book :— 

A third time she boasts that she cou’d with ber dim eye 
Perceive at a very great distance a chimney. 
Naturalized,’ Lon., 1771, Fab. xlvi. p. 35. 
Ep. 


Errors CatTatocuinc.—Among the curio- 
sities of cataloguing the following deserves a place. 
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The Bookseller of June, in ‘Publications of the 
Month,’ sets down under the headingof “ Oriental,” 
“Carmina Vedastina, collected and edit. by W. 
Sparrow Simpson.” Students of the Vedas, of 
course, will find the work indispensable. 
A. Surrae Patmer. 
8. Woodford. 


In the Chelsea Free Library Catalogue (su 
to be classified), I recently, while looking for a 
book to consult, alighted on the heading ‘‘ Fungi,” 
under which followed about seven works, the last 
of them being “Fur Country, The; J. Verne.” 
There are many egregious curiosities (a polite word 
for blunders) in the same catalogue. The catalogue 
has been carelessly drawn up. The much maligned 
schoolboy could have put together a more trust- 
worthy work; and as for proof correcting, the 
proof cannot, it would seem, have been submitted 
to the management of the library. In Chelseaa 
rate is levied for the library, and I think we are 
entitled to less slipshod and more trustworthy 
work for our money. Joun A. Ranpowrs. 

2, Halsey Street, Chelsea. 


Eritara.—This curious epitaph is in the old 
churchyard of Duffus, near Elgin, N.B.:— 

Reader would you wish to hear 

Who took me and plac’d me here 

Well as you seem to be at leisure 

I was plac’d here by Sandy Fraser 

Burehead lst May 1838 
Tis here Jobn Fraser's ashes ly 
as soon as born he began to die 
22 May 1840, 
R. B. 


To Cure a Cover.—A friend of mine who is 
troubled with a bad cough has been told to steal 
a potato, and to bury it. As the potato decays 
the cough will become better. Bisruey. 


“Taxkine a Rist.” —In ‘The Slang Dictionary,’ 
the quotation given to explain the phrase “ taking 
a rise” or “ getting a rise” is from the ‘ Hints to 
Freshmen,’ published at Oxford in 1843. Both 
the phrase and the underlying idea, however, 

pear to be much older, for in a debate in the 

ouse of Commons on June 1, 1678, Lord Caven- 
dish having moved “That the imputation in the 
Chancellor's speech, of this House being the 
occasion of making the peace, is injurious to this 
House,” Sir William Coventry observed :— 

“T hope it is not your intention to press this thing 

some upon the Chancellor, but to take a rise only 
rom his speech to vindicate yourselves u this great 
matter of the peace.”—Grey’s ‘ Debates of the House of 
Commons,’ vol, vi. p, 

Atrrep F, Rosstxs. 

Cuvrca or Sr. Gites, 
informed by one of our daily papers that “a monu- 
ment” had been erected to Oliver Cromwell in 
this church, I paid it a visit. I found the “monu- 


ment” a very modest tribute indeed to the 
memory of the great Protector, being confined to 
a single line in a brass tablet erected in the wall 
of the north aisle. As a matter of record, how- 
ever, it may be of interest to readers of ‘ N. & Q., 
and it is certainly creditable to the wardens of this 
ancient and well-kept church that they thas keep 
its interesting memories well before the visitor :— 
Men . of . mark . 
connected . with . this , Church . 
Jobn . Fox . author . 1587 . 
Bishop . Andrewes . vicar . 1589 . 
Sir . Martin . Frobisher . knight . 
Navigator . buried . 1594 . 
Oliver . Cromwell . married . 1620 . 
John. Speed . historian buried . 1629. 
John . Milton . post , buried , 1674. 

I may add that when pericil and paper were pro- 
duced, I was told, very ‘courteously and — 
that ‘‘nothing must be copied” in the cha 
Of course, as a law-abiding citizen, I desisted ; 
bat, as there is no n to believe that the most 
zealous custodian of church edifices would object 
to an antiquary using his memory, <4 it is. 


Walthamstow. 


Barton Boora (1681-1733), Actor. — His 
second marriage is thus recorded in the parish 
register of Ongar, co. Essex :— 

“M* Barton Booth of y* Parish of St Gyles in the 
fields Middlesex wid: and M™ Hester Santlow of y* 
Parish of St Paul Covent Garden Single: but in y* same 
one — Married at Chipping Ongar Church August 
Ned 

Danie. 


Qvoration Vertriev.—In the ‘ Life of Lord 
Sherbrooke ’ (vol. ii. p. 467), by A. Patchett Mar- 
tin, the following passage occurs (Lord Sherbrooke 
was, like many others, a great admirer of the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott) :— 

“ On this occasion Professor and Mrs. Sellar were of 
the party. Mrs. Sellar had been searching Scott's poems 
in vain for the lines :— 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife; 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name. 
Lord Sherbrooke referred her to the headings of chapters 
near the end of * Old Mortality,’ when she at once found 
the quotation,” 

The lines in question are prefixed to ~. xxxiii. 
of * Old Mortality,’ in which Habakkuk Mackle- 
wrath appears to Claverhouse and Henry Morton, 
and are signed “Anonymous,” so probably they 
owed their paternity to Sir Walter's pen. Tenny- 
om in ‘ Hall,’ seems to express the same 

ea 

globe we sweep into the younger 
Better of Burge than a cycle of Cathay. 


Joun Picgrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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Queries, 


We must request mts desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Appams: Asuitey: Morton: Sax- 
ton: Tatsots, or Derrrorp.—I should be 
greatly obliged by any information through con- 
tributors to your columns respecting the following 
families and persons :— 

James Addams.—Married Harriet Curling, of 
Deptford (probably about 1819), and emigrated 
to the Cape of Good Hope, where he obtained 
some Government employment, about 1820. He 
is said to have died at the Cape, his widow and 
family subsequently returning to England ; was 
“a perfect gentleman and a very handsome map,” 
The late W. Courthope, Registrar and Somerset 
Herald, of the Heralds’ College, London (1808- 
1866) was a relative. Published information re 
the Addams family is very scarce, and genealogical 
notes would be very acceptable. The arms of 
Addams, of Chetton, Salop, are Ermine, a chevron 
vairé, or and az., between three roses barbed and 
seeded proper. Another branch bears Azure, three 
mullets or, two and one. 

Ashley Family, of Ipswich, Suffolk. — Ann, 
daughter of Mr. Jethro Ashley, of Ipswich, 
Soffolk, was married to James Talbot, of Dept- 
ford, on September 15, 1791, at St. Nicholas’s 
Deptford. She had issue by him a daughter, 
Ann Ashley Talbot, born 1792 (afterwards married 
to Mr. Jobn Ellis), and one son James, born 
April 22, 1797. 

Dehew Family.—Sarah Dehew was married to 
James Talbot, of Deptford Dockyard, at St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, before the middle of last 
century, and , him had issue four daughters— 
Ann, Upbin, Elizabeth, and another. I cannot 
find any published information respecting the 
Dehews. Were they identical with De Hoo, of 
Laton Hoo, co, Bedford, said by Sir Henry 
Chauncy to have been settled there before the 
Norman Conquest ? 

Mortop.—Ann Morton, second wife of the last- 
named James Talbot, of Deptford, to whom 
she was married October 19, 1756, at St. 
Nicholas’s, Deptford, having by him issue two 
sons. Was she of the family of Dr. Richard 
Morton, who died 1698, and was probably son of 
Dr. Richard Morton, a celebrated physician of 
Greenwich temp. William and Mary, a who was 


ibly descended from the Mortons of Severn 

toke, co, Worcester, and related to the Mortons 

of Slaugham, co. Essex? (Vide‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. 
v. 227, 474.) 

Saxton Family, of Yorkshire, Derbyshire, &c.— 

I am collecting materials for memorials of this 

family. Sir Roger de Saxton founded a chapel at 


Saxton, near Towton battlefield, co. Yorks., in 
1292, where the family apparently seated them- 
selves. They were subsequently of Darley Dale, 
Derbyshire, South Yorksbire, Circourt, Berkshire, 
and elsewhere. Published information about them 
is excessively meagre, for some reason. 

Talbots, of Deptford.— Who are the descendants 
of Robert Talbot, younger son of James Talbot, 
of Deptford Dockyard (b. 1713, d. 1794)? Robert 
was born January 25, 1761. Any facts relat- 
ing to this family, and bearing on the personal 
history of its members, would be very acceptable 
in order to supplement the information already in 
their ession. James Taxsor. 

Adelaide, South Australia. 


Roxixson : Buspy.—I should be glad to have 
any information respecting the paternal grandfather 
of Sir Thomas Robinson, Bart., Chief Prothonotary 
of the Common Pleas, and of his children. Henry 
Robinson, the father of Sir Thomas, appears to 
have resided at Westminster, and one of his sisters 
became the wife of Richard Busby, of Lutton, and 
the mother of Dr. Busby, the = _— 


Ricnarp Bussy.—Where does Thackeray say 
“A wonderful fruit-bearing rod was that of 
Busby’s ”? G. F. R, B. 


Wessex.—By whom was this territorial designa- 
tion first revived in our day? I see that in the 

reface to a new edition of one of his books Mr. 
Thomas Hardy practically lays claim to its dis- 
covery. But Prof. Freeman and also the author 
of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ used the word as 
denoting a certain geographical area many years 
ago—the latter, I think, in or about 1857, I 
should be glad of information on the es . 


Lievt.-Cor. Francis Louis pg Roviers, R.A. 
—Can any of your readers inform me where I 
should be likely to find the will of this officer, who 
was killed at the capture of Grenada, W.1. ,Jnne 12, 
1796? Major Whitworth, R.A., writing feom:St. 
Vincent a few days later, to the father in Switzer- 
land, to inform him of his son’s death, says, “ The 
will has gone to Mr. Fisher at the Tower, agreeable 
to his desire.” No one of this name is mentioned 
in his correspondence, and the will is not at Somer- 
set House. His name has been misspelt, de 
Ravijnes, de Ravine, Deruvijnes, de Rouvignée, 
&e. Roviery. 


Danre’s GrocrarHy.—The question I wish to 
raise is, whether Dante regarded the earth as a 
sphere or asa disc. In his scheme, Jerusalem is 
the centre of that side of the world.on which the 
land lies; and directly at its, antipodes is the 
mountain of purgatory, rising from an island in 
the great ocean. The existence of a centre of 
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gravity is plainly recognized in ‘Inf.,’ xxxiv. 110, 
111 ; and in ‘ Purg., xxvii. 1-4, the writer says it 
was at the same time early morning at Jerusalem 
and noon on the Ganges. From such data one 
would suppose that, in his idea, the earth was 
clearly spherical. The great and perhaps insuper- 
able difficulty is that he allows only about eighteen 
hours for the ascent from the very centre to the 
base of the purgatorial mountain—an ascent which 
is accomplished by sheer force of climbing, without 
any supernatural aid. The awkward deduction 
would be that the whole ascent, in vertical alti- 
tude, could not exceed five or ten miles, which 
would make the earth a disc, with a lesser dia- 
meter of not more than twenty miles, Among the 
contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ are several well-known 
students of ‘The Divine Comedy,’ and I venture to 
look to them for help, if the problem admits of 
solution. Ricnarp H, 


Portland, Oregon. 


“Hoo, HEE, HAVE AT ALL.”—Bale, in ‘The 
Image of both Churches’ (‘ Select Works,’ Parker 
Society, 1849, p. 628), says: “Christ breathed 
not upon the bread with hoo, hee, have at all, as 
you do. He only took it in his holy hands, and 
gave thanks unto God.” What did the rough- 
tongued reformer mean by the italicized words 

James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Estimate or Napoteon. —The 
Atheneum, in a review of Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts's ‘ Rise of Wellington,’ July 13, 1895, 
says that Wellington “ considered his great oppo- 
nent’s presence in the field as equivalent to a body 
of forty thousand men.” On what occasion did 
Wellington state this opinion? Was it written, or 
made vivd voce? This beats Roderick Dhu out of 
the field ! 

One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men. 
Bovcuter. 


Law Or Rawsom,—Early in the reign of Henry 
VI. John Craven and Simon Irby petitioned the 
Lord Chancellor with respect to some prisoners 
they had taken at the Battle of Agincourt. The 
terms of their petition suggest that the king 
claimed a certain percentage of moneys paid for 
the ransom of all prisoners. Was this a recognized 
rule? Where can I find any information about it ? 

W. Paver Baitpoy. 


Tae or THE or Canrersury.—An 
interesting point has recently been raised in corre- 
spondence which has occurred in Church Bells, 
by which I should be glad if any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ can furnish some additional information. 
It is to the effect that the arms of the See of Canter- 
bury have been appropriated by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster, the only difference 


being the “ field,” which in the case of the former 
is azure” and in the case of the latter “ gules.” 
From a letter in the issue of Church Bells of 
Aug. 2, signed “J. R. Crawford,” I quote the 
following :— 

“ The Earl Marshal, who alone can give authority for 
& new grant of arms, is a great Roman layman. Has 
he allowed these new arms of Cardinal Vaughan to be 
‘entered ’ officially; and, if so, is it not a little curious 
that a Government official (for so I take the Earl Mar- 
shal to be) gives official recognition to an office which in 
a a way is officially known or registered in Eng- 

As I know that many of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
are expert in matters of heraldry, I have ventured 
to bring the question contained in this quotation 
before them, in order to ascertain if such an official 
permission can be granted as suggested by Mr. 
Crawford. I feel sure that many others besides 
myself will be interested in the subject. 

MEDESWELL. 


List or Witts Provep.—Can any reader say 
if there has been issued a list of the wills proved 
in the Commissary Court of London (Essex and 
Herts division) ; if so, where can the same be seen? 
Would it be of any advantage to the genealogist to 
inspect registers at Somerset House in the case of 
the administration grant only, a will not having 
been proved? I understand that where a grant of 
administration was issued, the fact only was entered 
in the Admon. Act Book, but no names excepting 
the administrator. Hayes. 


History or St. Pawcras.—A map, 1755, shows 
Tile Kilns, near St. Pancras Road. I shall be 
obliged by any reference to a map showing when 
“‘Dear’s Place” and the surrounding streets were 
laid out, and any clue to the builder or owner, 
Charles Dear, 1760-1849, who married, about 
1789, Elizabeth, daughter of Matthew Warton, of 
Stepney. A. ©. H. 


or THE Rev. Jonn D.D.— 
Is there any engraved portrait or painting in oils in 
existence of this clergyman, who was Head Master 
of Rugby School from 1751 to 1755% He was of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and held the rectory of 
Newnham with the chapelry of Mapledurwell, 
Hants, in the gift of that college, until his death in 
1816, at the advanced age of ninety-eight. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A. Wairesrook anp THE Siece or 
In the British Museum there is a printed copy of a 
letter from “ A, Whitebrook” to an “ English Officer 
in Holland, concerning the Total Rout of the 
Turks” in 1683. It is dated from the ‘‘ Imperial 
Camp, Aug. the 31th” (sic), and was printed by 
**E. Mallet.” There is no internal evidence to 
identify or even lead to the identification of the 
writer, and Dr. Garnett, to whom I have written, 
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kindly tells me that he has no information respect- 
ing him either. The Museum copy was purchased 
from the late Mr. H. Stevens in 1890. Can any 
reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ enlighten me upon the parent- 
“ge and career of the author, and as to the existence 
of the original letter and of duplicates of the 
pamphlet ? Wm. Wuiresroox. 
14, Haddon Terrace, New Southgate, N. 
[See StS, vii, 108,] 


Por or Ink”: “Tae Inx-por.”—Writers 
of all kinds to whom a pot of ink and the ink-pot 
are a daily necessity ought to feel interested in 
anything relating to ink, whether past or present. 
An inquiry heard the other day for “‘ a pot of ink” 
brought to mind the time when a buyer invariably 
asked for a pot of ink at his stationer’s, In fact, 
this—“ a pot ”—was the only term used up to fifty 
years or so ago; and when I was a boy, though ink 
was then sold in bottles, nine out of ten persons 
asked for “a pot of ink.” Can any one say when 
ink was sold in pots or jars, and not in bottles, as 
at the present day? ‘The term “ink-pot” was 
= used ; now everybody asks for the “ ink- 
stand,” or, more shortly, “ the ink.” 

THos, RatcuiFre. 


Worksop. 


“ Horrerer” (Lorrerer?).—In the ‘Chronicles 
of Twyford,” p. 178, we read: “1618, Gabriel 
Barber, a hotterer, gave to the poor inhabitants of 
this towne 40 pounds, 10 pounds whereof forth- 
with to be distributed, and 30 pounds remaining 
to be lent to said poor for ever.” Iam told that 
the word hottereris a misprint for lotterer. Willsome 
of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ enlighten me as to the 
meaning of the word? Breruey. 


Nicurmares. — According to German and 
Sclavonic folk-tales, the nightmare has a human 
shape, and is invariably believed to come from 
England (‘ Northern Mythology,’ Thorpe). Can 
any folk-lorist explain the reason for the belief? 
I find no reference to the nightmare in our own 
folk-legends. A. Montcomery Hanpy. 

New Brighton, N.Y. 


Eart or Havirax.—In the will of Charles 
Montague, first Earl of Halifax, bequests are left 
to his nephews, John and Edward Lawton. Who 
were these nephews ? R. 8. 


or QuoratTions WanTED.— 
Before we leave this consecrated epot, before this day of 
days is wholly dead, 
Before the dew obliterates all our steps from this light 
earth, let us record a vow. C, MELLOR. 
Ama et fac quod vis (? St, Augustine), 
To buy the merry madness of an hour 
With the long penitence of after time. G. 
As dull as ditchwater, or stale sma!! beer. Db 


B egies. 


GREAT BED OF WARE 
(8 8. vii. 467 ; viii. 73.) 

The early history of this strange relic must give 
way to conjecture; still the common fable of 
its origin is ingenious. Although the carving of 
the bed does not indicate a period prior to the 
Elizabethan, it is said to have been made by a 
journeyman carpenter, one Jonas Fosbrooke, who, 
after thirty years’ labour, presented it to Ed- 
ward IV. in 1463, for the use of the royal 
family, and for princes and nobles of gentle 
blood to lie in on great occasions, From this high 
condition it is first traced to the ‘*‘ Crown Inn,” 
Ware, a hostel mentioned by W. Vallans, a native 
of Hertfordshire, in the ‘Tale of Two Swannes,’ 
printed in 1590 ; for proof is wanting of the bed 
having ever been in the old house of the Fan- 
shawes, Ware Park, as alleged by local chroniclers. 
The legend that the spirit of Jonas Fosbrooke, 
distressed by the base use of his favourite work, 
hovered round the bed, and haunted its occupants, 
is iliustrated in romance in the venture of Harri- 
son Saxby, Master of the Horse to Henry VIII, 
who, for the sake of the miller’s fair daughter, 
dared the perils of a night in the Great Bed, and, 
though found bruised and prostrate in the morning, 
won the prize of the maiden’s hand. In later days 
this tale was transferred to the stage of Covent 
Garden, during Madame Vestris’s management, in 
the guise of the pantomime ‘ Harlequin, the Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, and the Great Bed of Ware.’ 
The legend is briefly set out in the playbill, 
Christmas, 1839, but the scene of the bed was 
transferred to the “‘ George Inn,” Edmonton, for 
constructive purposes. When the “ Crown” was 
pulled down in 1765 (see Cussans’s ‘ Herts’) the 
bed was placed in the ‘‘ Bull,” for many years the 
chief inn in Ware, and on the demolition in turn 
of that house (circa 1840) was moved to the 
“* Saracen’s Head,” where (vide Murray’s ‘ Hand- 
book, Herts,’ 1895) it “was shortened by three 
feet” and placed in a room 144 ft. square by 9 ft. 
high. On Aug. 30, 1864, the bed was put up 
for sale, when, on there being no bond fide com- 
petition, it was bought in nominally by a Mr. H. 
Wilmott, of the “ Railway Tavern,” Hertford, for 
100 guineas, but remained in the “Saracen’s 
Head ” till 1869, when it was privately sold to 
the late proprietor of the Rye House, where, in a 
shabby shed, in a remote corner of the grounds, it 
is exhibited at a charge of twopence per head. 
There is a good photograph of this mysterious 

iece of farniture as it now is by Chester Vaughan. 

n addition to the particulars given in ‘N. & Q.’ 
by various contributors, there is a woodcut in the 
Tilustrated Times, Aug. 27, 1864, a description by 
Mr. Timbs in ‘Abbeys, Castles, and Antiont 
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Halls of England,’ and a very full account in 

* Records of Ware,’ by the late Mr. C. E. Dawes, 

now out of print. Ropert Watters. 
Ware Priory. 


A very interesting article on ‘The Great Bed of 
Ware ’ appeared in the Literary World of Jan. 4, 
1840, A good engraving of the bed actompanies 
the letterpress, Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


Retics Restorep (8 S. vii. 165, 296; 
viii. 17,77).— Your correspondent Mr. G. C. Boasz 
refers your readers to a letter of mine, dated 
Sept. 21, 1882, to the Times newspaper, and 
gy the exploded fiction that my late aunt 

. Bray, the well-known authoress, early in 
the present pilfered a piece of the 
Bayeux tapestry. at he should have ventured 
to do so in face of the facts stated in that letter, 
and in the Times leader written upon it, is to me 
incomprehensible. I beg that you will give the 
same publicity to this my reiterated denial of the 


married the granddaughter of Edward I. The 
mistake of confusing the two is common—even 
Mr. Foster has fallen into the mistake in his 
* Royal Descents’; and I may perhaps remark that 
it is the family of Landon whose claim to royal 
blood is thus mistaken. 

If it is of any interest to your correspondent, 
the descent of the issue of Margery’s daughter-in- 
law, Mary de Clifford, can be traced to Edward I. 
in more ways than one. Percevat Lanpow. 

1, Cloisters, Temple. 


Gower, THE Porr(8" viii.87).—In Chalmers’s 
* Life of John Gower’ it is said, “On his head a 
coronet of roses, resting on three volumes intitled 
‘Vox Clamantis,” ‘Speculum Meditantis,’ and 
*Confessio Amantis."” Constance RussELL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Cromwe.t 1x Waters (8 S. vii. 1, 191, 215) 
—However this ordinance or directory may have 
arisen, I should ascribe it to statecraft rather than 
bigotry ; it is directed against the —" 

urcb. 


truth of the calumnious statement as you have | Church 


given to Mr. Boasr’s revival of it. 
Caartes N, Kemps. 


A much more important restoration of relics 
than any yet recorded in these pages may be 
mentioned from Tenerife, in the Canary Isles. It 
will be remembered it was at Santa Cruz, the chief 
seaport of that island (La Laguna, five miles or so 
inland, is the ancient capital) that Nelson was 
beaten in fair fight by the Spaniards, and it was 
there he lost his arm. This was in a.p. 1797. 
Two of our were taken on that occasion by 
the enemy, an Es deposited by him in the 
church there, dedicated “de la Concepcion.” 


_Some years afterwards two young midshipmen, 


ashore from an English man-of-war, purloined 
them and carried the trophies in triumph to their 
ship. This action found no sympathy from our 
Government, who afterwards returned them to 
Spain, accompanied by many apologies for the 
indiscreet action of youngsters. They now 
hang, one on each side the altar, in the dark 
central chapel on the north side of the church. 
They are in long glazed cases, very much like 

ht-day clock cases. I saw them there on 

onday, July 22, 1895, and then realized to 
the full that the midshipmen’s adventure was 
no greet a alone as I was, there was 
practically nothing as regards precaution on the 
part of the authorities to prevent a chance 
visitor taking them away again. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


Harry Hems. 


Le Desrencer (8 S, vil. 428, 513; viii. 74, 
91).—It is quite clear that Philip le Despencer, 
the ancestor of Margery Wentworth, was son of 
Hough (senior) and not of Hugh (junior), who 


Derivation or TaEopourre or THEODOLITR 
(8 S, viii, 64).—I think I have quite a new li 
upon this curious word. I do not believe that it 
any connexion whatever with @éa, or with dds, 
or with AiGos. It is perfectly certain that it can- 
not be connected with AiGos, as is proved by the 
early usages of the word. The statement by Dr. 
Hapaus is not merely a guess, but a very bad one, 
unsupported by a tittle of evidence. 

My own guess at the word is quite a new one, 
unlike any that has ever yet been suggested. My 
belief is that it is derived from the personal name 
Theodulus, which, as every schoolboy knows, 
means “‘ servant of 4 

Contrary to the usual method of guessers, I have 
founded my guess on evidence, of a sort. In 
Godefroy’s ‘ Old French Dictionary ’ will be found 
an entry under “ Theodulet,” a substantive which 
he does not seem to be able to explain; and my 
notion is that theodelitus is merely an (ignorant) 
Latinized form of the same word. 

Though Godefroy cannot explain theodulet, I 
think I can. It is well known that in medisvab 
times a grammar was called a donet, from its 
author, a certain Donatus. Again, a certain cob 
lection of fables was called an ysopet, from the 
writer whose name we spell Zsop. And it appears 
from the quotation in Godefroy (at this momeat 
inaccessible to me) that theodulet was the name for 
some sort of book or treatise—a , namely, 
by a man called Theodalue. 

This lands us in a track that is extremely diffi- 
cult to follow up. Who was the Theodulus who, 
presumably, first marked the rim of a circle (used 
in measuring) with considerable exactitude? Re- 
member that a theodolite meant at first “a marked 
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circular rim,” and was originally quite indepen- 
dent of a telescope, or any “‘ way of seeing” —a 
fact which entirely upsets the guesses hitherto 


current. 

All that I bave found out as yet is that Theo- 
dulus was rather a common name, as there was a 
saint of that name. The last fact is familiar to all 
who have ever been to Zermatt. 

Watrter W. Sxzart. 


Whatever may be the origin of the term, the last 
syllable, if from AiGos, a stone, might still be -lite, 
as in aerolite, chrysolite, oolite. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Barras (8 §, viii. 5).—In this city we have 
Barras Lane and Barras Heath, and also Barr’s 
Hill, each place being outside the ancient walls 
and situated on old roads. May we not conclude 
that here were bars at which toll was paid on the 
country produce taken into the city, and also that 
Barras is a mutation of Bars,—Barres, Barras ? 

J. 

Moseley Terrace, Coventry. 


Irvrsipg, THE Mexican Emperor (8" vii. 
308, 356, 412; viii. 11, 53).—It is with diffidence 
that I again enter into this matter, as I have to 
differ from Mr. Water when he doubts that 
any Spaniard would pronounce the name under 
discussion with the lisped d. It is safe to say that 
thousands would; but it may be permitted to 
examine what is Spanish, What is so called is 
the langnage of one province—i.e., Castile—but 
there are other provinces the natives of which can 
no more understand each other's dialects than a 
Cornishman could a Keffir. There is the Gallego, 
who softens the gutturals into sibilants; the 
Andalusian, who renders all the lisped sounds 
into sibilants ; the Catalan and the Basque, about 
whom I can give no information, but doubtless the 
natives of these provinces pronounce the Castilian 
differently from academic usage. My knowledge of 
Spanish was derived from a five years’ residence 
in the north-west provinces, and I would put 
forward the following rough rule as to the pro- 
nunciation of d. As an initial it is always d, also 
when followed by e, except in a few words, such as 
when it first letter of 

ultimate syllable, as despide, ide, sede, pirdmide 
amade, tarde, Iturbide, one exception to he excep- 
tion being Matilde ; it isd before 0, except when it 
is the first letter of the ultimate syllable, and 
before u. Is there no Spaniard who can put the 
Ingleses” right ? 


Hieueate 1x toe Last Century (8 S. viii. 
27).—Mr. J. H. Lloyd, the latest historian of 
Highgate, writes :— 

“T have no record of the school in question, Up to 
the time of railways. Highgate was full of schools. In 


ten for girls, nine for boys, practically absorbing all the 
rd twenty-three taverns, eo that High- 
gate was said to be ‘all schools and public houses,’"” 


OC. 
Highgate, N. 


Rev. Marriorr (7™ S. viii. 208, 277,. 
332 ; ix. 112).—In the memoir of Charles Marriott, 
Dean Burgon (‘ Lives of Twelve Good Men,’ 1888, 
i, 298) attributes the hymn commencing— 

Ged that madest earth and heaven, 
to the Rev. John Marriott (father of Charles) ; 
whereas in the ‘Hymnal Companion’ (1880) it is 
assigned to “Heber and Whateley.” Are there 
any satisfactory data for deciding as to the author- 
ship? In the latter work, one with the first line— 
Thou, whose almighty word 
has Marriott’s name attached to it. Did he write. 
any other hymns? T. N. Brusnrievp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


Erirapa on Dr. Jonnson (8 viii. 68).— 
The writer of the epitaph was Soame Jenyns. It 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1786, 
Boswell quotes it in a foot-note to chap. xii. of 
* Life of Johnson.’ After commenting on it with 
deserved severity, he adds : — 

“This unjust and sarcastic epitaph was met by an 
answer, in terms by no means soft, and such as wanton 
provocation alone could justify :-— 
Epitaph 
Prepared for a creature not quite dead yet. 
Here lies a little ugly nauseous elf, 
Who, judging only from its wretched self, 
Feebly attempted, petulant and vain, 
The * Origin of Evil’ to explain. 
A mighty Genius, at this elf displeased, 
With a strong critic grasp the urchin squeezed, 
For thirty years its coward spleen it kept, 
Till in the dust the mighty Genius elept, 
Then stunk and fretted in expiring snuff, 
And blinked at Johnson with ite last poor puff.” 
Croker adds, “The answer was no doubt by Bos- 
well himself, and does more credit to his zeal than 
his poetical talents.” 
Ia the epitaph on Johnson as given by Boswell, 
and as now given by G. T., there is a slight differ- 
ence in two lines. Where the former bas— 
Ill bred and overbearing in dispute, 
A scholar and a Christian—but a brute, 
the latter has— 
Haughty and overbearing in dispute, 
A Christian and a scholar, but a brute. 
R. M. Sresce, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 
This malicious epitaph was by Soame Jenyns, 
the author of an ‘ Inquiry into the Origin of Evil,” 
which book had been severely and wittily exposed 
by Dr. Johnson. Jenyns kept his retort un- 
courteous till the Doctor was dead, and then in 
1786 it appeared in several newspapers and 


1830 there were nineteen boarding echools in Highgate— 


magazines. An anonymous author, who is sup- 
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posed to have been Boswell, gave Jenyns a quid 
pro quo in an “Epitaph prepared for a creature 
not quite dead yet.” Both epitaphs display a 
coarseness now rather at a discount; but Horace 
Walpole in this respect “‘ went one better” in a 
MS. epigram in his copy of the first edition of 
Boswell’s ‘Tour to the Hebrides,’ which sold last 
June at Sotheby’s for 411. It rans as follows :— 

When Boozy Bozzy belched out Johnson's Sayings, 

And half the volume filled with his own Brayings, 

Scotland beheld again before ber pass 

A Brutal Bulldog coupled with an Ass, 

Ne Quip Nuus. 
East Hyde. 


Soame Jenyns was the author of this epi- 
tapb. It appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for May, 1786, part i. p. 428. It also “appeared 
in the newspapers and magazines.” I refer G. T. 
to Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Johnson,’ vol. i. p. 316 n. 2. 

Wm. Crawrorp. 

Edinburgh. 


Suaxspeare’s InpEBTEDNESS TO Ben Jonson 
(8 S. viii. 27).—Mr. Henpeason gives Nov. 25, 
1596,* as the date of the first production of ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour,’ 1597 as that of the first pub- 
lication of ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ He appears to 
have overlooked the fact that the revised version 
of the latter play was acted at the theatre in July, 
1596, if not earlier, and that, although not pub- 
lished until the following year, it was probably 
printed for publication (Fleay says “must have 
been”) in 1596. Moreover this play was but an 
altered version of another ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ of 
which Shakespeare was at least joint author, and 
which was acted in 1591. In the revised version 
of 1596 the work of Shakespeare’s former coadjutor 
in the play was cut out and replaced by Shake- 
speare’s own writing. The edition of 1597 was 
“an imperfect and abridged copy” of this revised 
play, “with lacune filled up by portions of the 
original version of 1591.” A correct edition 
appeared in 1599. I take these facts and quota- 
tions from Mr. Fleay’s ‘Chronicle History.’ They 
certainly seem to knock the bottom out of Ma. 
Hewperson’s theory, so far as it relates to the two 
plays he mentions. Cc. C. B. 


Some common and lamentable errors are repeated 
by Mr. Henperson in his note on the similarity 
of certain expressions used by Shakspere in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ to those of some of the characters in 
Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in his Humour.’ 

Greene's ‘‘ Crow beautified with our feathers” 
was meant to describe the player, and the phrase 
must be replaced in the mind with the word 
“actor.” It has no reference whatever to 
plagiarism. 

a Ben Jonson was not an idolater of Shakspere. 


* Upon the authority I suppose, of Henslowe, 


He tells us so himself, but his words are wrongly 
referred to as meaning the contrary. “I......do 
honor his memory, on this side idolatry, as much 
as any.” This sentence“ rare Ben” intended as 
a stinging rebuke to the imputation that he had 
been envious of Shakspere’s popularity. Shak- 
spere is not mentioned as impersonating old 

nowell, except by those who misread the printer's 
record. That merely tells us Shakspere was one 
of the “‘ principal performers.” 

It is a loose fashion with some Shaksperian 
readers and writers to speak of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
as having been first played in 1597. It was first 

blished in that year, and the title-page of the 

k informs us that this excellent conceited 
tragedy had been often with great applause played 
“ publiquely.” It must not be supposed that men 
in Shakspere’s London gave away their property 
any more precipitately than do those of to-day. 
Plays were not printed until some time after their 
novelty and attractiveness had waned ; and it is 
certain, from the extraordinary references to its 
popularity printed upon the title-page of the 1597 
quarto, that ‘Romeo and Juliet’ had been a long 
time before the “publique” at the theatre, that 
being the house of the Lord Chamberlain’s (Lord 
Hunsdon’s) players. I make these notes to indi- 
cate the danger of relying upon second - hand 
authorities. The errors here mentioned have been 
so often repeated by careless writers that from 
them the Shakspere garden is greatly in need of a 
thorough weeding. Jxo. Matone. 


S. viii. 67).—The word 
dtAavOpwria occurs twice in the New Testament 
—(1) in Acts xxviii. 2, ‘the barbarous people (of 
Melita] showed us no little kindness” (piAavOpw- 
miav) ; (2) in Titus iii. 4, ‘‘[the] love of God our 
Saviour toward man” (diAavOpwria). In both 
oe the Vulgate renders the word by humanitas. 

ishop Ellicott, in his note on the passage in 
Titus, refers to the use of the word by Philo 
(‘ Leg. ad Cai.,’ § 10, vol. ii. p. 556). 

Johnson (s.v. “ Philanthropy”) only quotes 
Addison’s Spectator, No. 177, for the use of the 
word. In Richardson’s dictionary the following 
passage is cited from Dryden :— 

“This philanthropy (which we have not a proper word 
in English to express) is everywhere manifest in our 
author { Polybius}, and from hence proceeded that divine 
rule which he gave to Scipio, that whensoever he went 
abroad he should take care not to return to his own 
house before he bad acquired a friend by some new 


obligement.”’ 
A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford, 


The word “ philantbropie ” is used, according to 
Skeat, by Minsheu in 1627, presumably io his 
‘Guide into the Tongues,’ of which the second 
edition was published in that year. And Jeremy 
Taylor (1613-67) speaks of “a philanthropy and 
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love to all mankind.” As to the Greek word 
¢diAdvOpwros, it occurs in the writings of the 
Dorian comic poet Epicharmus, born B.c. 540, and 
frequently in later classic authors, such as Plato, 
Xenophon, and Demosthenes. By these and other 
writers it is applied as an epithet indifferently to 
gods, men, horses, and dogs. 
Oswatp Honter Brair, 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B, 


Fincer Pittory §. viii. 66).—A description 
of the finger pillory at Ashby-de-la-Zouch appeared 
in ‘N. &Q. 1st S. iv. 315. This communication 
elicited the information that another of these 
machines was preserved at Littlecote Hall, the 
seat of the Pophams in Wiltshire (p. 395). Illus- 
trations of both are given in ‘ Old Time Punish- 
ments,’ by William Andrews, 1890, also a sketch 
of another, described by Plot in his ‘ History of 
Staffordshire,’ published in 1686. A further ex- 
ample may be seen in the hall of the Right Hon. 
William, Lord Paget, at Beaudesart. In an account 
of the customs of the manor of Ashton-under- 
Lyne in the fifteenth century it is stated that at the 
manorial festivals, “in order to preserve as much 
as possible the degree of decorum that was neces- 
sary, there were frequently introduced a diminu- 
tive pair of stone stocks, of about eighteen inches in 
length, for confining within them the fingers of the 
unruly.” EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Jesse Wixpows §. viii. 28, 75).—There 
are very few complete examples of Jesse windows 
now remaining in this country. Over the altar 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, there is one, but 
this is Flemish, of sixteenth century date, and 
was brought from Malines and erected in its 

nt position, with additions, in 1841. A view 
of part of it, showing the King Roboam, was pub- 
lished in the Magazine of Art in 1885, p. 345. 
In Bristol Cathedral, at the east end of the choir 
there is, or was, an example of Decorated date, of 
which there is a general view in Lysons’s ‘ Col- 
lection of Gloucestershire Antiquities,’ plate 92, 
and a detail of one of the figures to a larger scale 
on plate 93; and Carter, in his ‘ Ancient Architec- 
ture of England,’ plate 79, figure Q, gives a portion 
of one at Salisbury, which, however, Winston, in 
the Transactions of the Archeological Institute at 
Salisbury in 1849, p. 137, says now no longer 
exists, In ‘An Enquiry into the Difference of 
Style observable in Ancient Glass Painting, 
especially in England,’ by an Amateur (i.<¢., 
Charles Winston), mention is made of a very early 
Jesse at York, said to be figured in Browne's 
‘History of the Metropolitan Church of St. Peter, 
York’; and Bloxam, in his ‘ Principles of Gothic 
Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ vol. ii. p. 220 (1882 
edition), says there is a fine example at Lowick 


removed from Merevale Abbey, Warwickshire, 
are now preserved in the chapel of the gateway to 
that abbey and in the neighbouring church of 
Mancetter. At Llanrhaiadr, Denbighshire, there 
is said to be a Jesse which was found buried in an 
old chest in the churchyard ; and in the central 
lancet at the east end of Westwell Church, Kent, 
are the remains of another, consisting of two ovals, 
in one of which is a figure of the Virgin; a full- 
size detail of one of the heads from this window 
is given in Winston’s ‘ Enquiry,’ plate 34. 

In France Viollet-le-Duc, in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
de l’Architecture francaise,’ article “‘ Jessé,” men- 
tions a window of the twelfth century at Chartres 
Cathedral, which, if 1 remember correctly, is 
engraved in the monograph of that cathedral by 
Lassus, Duval, and Durand ; and another of the 
same date is in the chapel to the Virgin in the 
Abbey of St. Denis. Examples of the thirteenth 
century are to be found in the cathedrals of 
Reims, Amiens, and Bourges, and the Sainte 
Chapelle du Palais, and of the sixteenth century 
in one of the apsidal chapels of the church of 
St. Etienne at Beauvais, and in the cathedrals of 
Autun and Sens. Bex. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


The elaborate Jesse at Christchurch, Hants, is 
a carved altar screen, not a window. There is no 
Jesse at Salisbury now, and I never heard of any 
there. At Dorchester on Thames the stone 
tracery of window as well as glass painting con- 
and other windows, it is the painting only. 
E. L. G. 
One of the finest of these is at Selby. Seea 
very complete account of this and of some others 
by the late James Fowler, F.S.A., with an illus- 
tration, published by Mr. Bellerby, of 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Evance (8 §. iii. 469; iv. 191; vii. 433; viii. 
35).—Richard Evance and Thomas Evance married 
respectively the daughters of two brothers, viz., 
Richard Evance married to Catherine, daughter 
of John Lloyd, of Lianforda; Thomas Evance, 
Eleanor, daughter of Edward Lloyd, of Swyn y 
maen. They were the sons of Robert Lloyd, of 
Llanforda and Swyn y maen, obt. 1496, his wife 
being Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Richard 
Stanney, of Oswestry. The elder brother John 
succeeded to the Lianforda estate, which has 
passed to the Wynnes of Wynstay by purchase. 
Edward Lloyd, of Swyn y maen, was the second 
son, he was Constable of Oswestry Castle. His 
will was proved 1544. The following occurs, 
fo. 119, Arch. Cambrensis, 1888: “ Richard 
Lloyd, of the Dryle, Oswestry [pronounced Drilth]. 
Richard Lloyd had two daughters, coheiresses : one 


Church, Northampton, and that portions of one 


married Richard Evanse, Oswestry, and she was 
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the mother of Edward Evanee, of Dryle ; she had 
the land.” This relates to the second wife of 
Richard Evance, of Treveleth, obt. 1613, viz., 
Dorothy Lloyd. A. V. E. 


vii. 507).—Perhaps a 
kind of plaid. Cf. Gael. filleadh, a plait, a plaid, 
as in fillibeg or filibeg. It looks like a word of the 
reduplicated class, Cuas. Jas. Féaer. 


Granam or Gartor (6" §. viii. 288).—There 
never appears to have been a pedigree published 
of this family. I have one, however, compiled in 
1795, which is incorrect at the commencement, as 
it makes out Walter Graham, brother of the second 
Earl of Menteith, to have been their ancestor. This 
Walter had no charter from his grandfather (first 
earl) or brother, and must have died young and 
unmarried. But it has been said in the past that 
he had a charter of the lands of Gartur in 1553 
from the Commendator or Abbot (David Erskine) 
of Inchmahome. No record exists of any such 
charter, and to disprove it the commendator, in 
1553, granted a charter of Gartur and other lands 
to Alexander Erskine of Cangnoir, and confirmed 
in 1562 a charter, dated October 5, 1560, of the 
said Alexander Erskine, to his brother John, Lord 
Erskine, of the lands of Gartur and others in ex- 
change for the half of Cambusbarron. This Walter 
Grabam, therefore, could not have been of Gartur, 
the lands of which remained for generations in the 
Erskine family. For the same reason, if he had had 
a family, they could not bave been of Gartur. In 
the pedigree Walter’s grandson, Jasper of Gartur, 
is said to have married Agnes Grabam of Gart- 
more. The only Jasper Graham on record was 
Jasper Graham of Blaircessnock, who married an 
Agnes Graham. This Jasper of Blaircessnock was 
either uncle or brother-in-law to David Graham 
in Rednock (of Grabamstown, in Rednock) and 
Patrick Graham of Blairquhoill (afterwards Leitch- 
town); he was certainly one or the other, but 
if brother-in-law, who his father was is not 
known for certain. He was murdered in 1618 
by John Graham of Polder and his brothers 
Andrew, Walter, and Thomas, sons of William 
Grabam of Duchray, and in 1622 the king 

ted letters of remission, with the consent of 
asper's sons, Jobn of Blaircessnock and Walter, 
their mother Agnes Graham, and David and 
Patrick Graham, above mentioned, The pedigree 
states that John had a son Walter of Gartur 
(1681), but it is doubtful whether this was not 
his brother’s sop, for in 1724, while there was 
a Jobn Graham of Blaircessnock, there was a 
James Graham of Gartur, showing that the Blair- 
cessnock, or chief line from Jasper, went on, 
although it is not said so in the pedigree before 
me. In my opinion the Gartur family here 
branched off Blaircessnock, the Walter (1681) 
being the first of Gartur, who married Marion, 


daughter of Sir James Graham, Governor of 
Drogheda. Before him no Graham of Gartur can 
be traced, and that there was only one subsequent 
generation of the family of Gartur in Menteith is 
an absolute certainty. He had three sons, James, 
Jobv, and William, the last of whom bought 
Gartur from his brother James, and in turn sold 
it, about the middle of last century, to James 
Erskine of Cardross, great-grandfather of the pre- 
sent representative. James had a son of the same 
name, whose line failed with his grandson, another 
James, Jobn died without issue ; and the youngest, 
William (who sold Gartur), had three sons, Walter 
(d.s.p.), John of Gartur (another Gartur, however), 
and James (who died s.p.). John married 
Matilda Erskine, daughter of the gentleman to 
whom his father had sold Gartur. In regard to 
him Mr. Erskine of Oardross informed me some 
time since that, after be had married his (Mr. 
Erskine’s) grandaunt, he bought a small place 
near Stirling and called it Gartur, now the pro- 
perty of Col. Murray of Polmaise. He died in 
1818, and the inscription on his gravestone in the 
island of Inchmahome records that he was the last 
of his line. This brief account of the Gartur 
family demonstrates two facts not before known - 
that their ancestor was Jasper Graham of Biair- 
cessnock, and not Walter, brother of the second earl, 
as has been reputed ; and that thete were only 
two generations of Grahams of Gartur in Menteith. 
Of Walter, brother of the second earl, nothing is 
known, except that he died childless and charter- 
less. Watrter M. Granam Easton. 
Carron Hall, Stirling. 


Tue First Seaman Navicatep a STEam- 
SHIP ACROSS THE ATLANTic 8. vii. 486).—At 
this late day the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ should not 
be the vehicle for perpetuating so gross an error as 
is implied by the language of the above heading 
as applied at the reference. The Sirius, the Great 
Western, the President, and the British Queen were 
among the early steamers that crossed the Atlantic, 
but the Savannah preceded them all by at least nine- 
teen years. Her captain was Moses Rogers, of 
New London, Connecticut, and she made the trip 
from Savannah to Liverpool in twenty-five days, 
having sailed from Savannah May 26, and arrived 
at Liverpool June 20, 1819. 

Gaston pe 

Philadelphia. 


Tae or Tae Boornsy Famity (8* 8. vii. 
267).—If Lion’s Paw had given bis authority for 
the statement that the arms of the Boothby family 
had been altered it would have been more satis- 
factory. The writers on the subject I possess are 
silent as to any alteration. Wotton, in his 
* Baronetage,’ states that “the coat of arms as 
now borne by the Boothbys is now, or lately was, 
painted on glass in the church windows and house 
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there,” referring to Boothby, in Lincolnshire. The 
* Visitations’ give the same, The arms on the 
monument to William (1622) and Heary Boothby 
(1648) at Boddington Church, co. Northampton, 
are, In a canton, a lion’s paw (Boothby), impaling 
Ermine, three lions’ h erased (Hayes). The 
right to bear the latter coat I am unable to ascer- 
tain. Joun Rapcuirre. 


“Stitt anp on” (8% S, vii, 204, 475 ; viii. 35, 


spicuous by their absence in Latham ; the former 

one is in Webster, and Annandale has both as 
synonymous. “ Grammatici certant et adbuc sub 
judice lis est.” F. E. A. Gasc. 
Brighton, 


Philologically, ‘‘ educationalist” is a perfectly 
good form. It has the analogy of —— 
“ denominationalist,” “intuitionalist,” and 
words to recommend it, though there is the in- 


77).—To prevent confusion it may be well briefly | stance of “ coercionist ” on the other side. It is 
to recapitulate the points at issue here, First, in found interchangeably with “educationist” from 
@ set of verses by the late Mr. R. L. Stevenson the beginning of the present century, but recent 


these lines occur :— 
Still art thou dear, and dear to me, 
Auld Reekie, still and on. 

Can any one give another example of “ still and 
on” in this sense of “continuously”? Secondly, 
Jamieson, in his ‘Scottish Dictionary,’ gives “ with- 
out intermission ” as a definition of “ still and on,” 
but furnishes no illustration. Thirdly, Jamieson 
likewise gives “ nevertheless” as an equivalent of 
the phrase, and thereby recognizes a usage still 
‘cere in Lowland Scotch. Lastly, Jamieson's 

test editor arbitrarily omits this second defini- 
tion, and to that extent weakens the authoritative 
character of the work. I have heard “still and 
on” in the sense of ‘‘ nevertheless” hundreds of | 
times, but never once with the other signification. 


Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


** Epvcationauist ” viii. 67).—The fol- 
lowing philological reasons for the ending of words 
like the above are from Latham’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
sv. “* Nataralist ”:— 

“This is the word which pre-eminently serves as the 
precedent in favour of certain derivatives in -ist, being 
attached to the affix -a/, rather than tothe base to which 
the -al itself is affixed; i.¢, it favours such forms as 
agricultur-al-ist, rather than agricultur-ist, No man 
tays naturist; indeed, the word means something else. 
That agriculiuralist is over-long is not denied, It is 
held, however, that naturalist is the standard for words 
of four syllables at least.” 

In the same work, ‘‘ Agriculturalist” is defined 
“One whose pursuits are agricultural,” and “ Agri- 
culturist,” “Oae employed in agrivulture”—a differ- | 
ence of definitions much about the same as between | 
six and half a dozen. Webster (new edition) and 
Annandale give both words as synonymous, the 


| usage appears to prefer it. It is the form adopted 


by so noteworthy an authority as Mr, A. 7h 
Edinburgh. 


Cornisu Custom viii. 28),—This is the 
remains of the old Dedication Feast of St. Ia, the 
patron saint of St. Ives, and of the old game of 
“hurling,” played as part of the feast. The ball is, 
of course, only silver-plated ; I believe the body is 
cork. For a fall description, see J. H. Matthews’s 
* History of St. Ives,’ p. 393. 

F. S. Warrex, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Faanxenstein (8 S. vii. 485).—The identi- 
fication of Frankenstein’s soulless monster with 
Frankenstein himself has become so common, that 
I fear it will be a long time before the error is 
finally eradicated. Here is another instance of the 
“unfortunate derangement,” from the English 
Illustrated Magazine for July. In a short article 
on Prince von Bismarck the writer says (p. 295) : 
‘* Bismarck had, of course, not the faintest idea 
that he was creating a Frankenstein for himself 
and for the German monarchy.” I have not Mrs, 
Shelley's novel at hand ; but was not its alternative 
title ‘The Modern Prometheus’? The remem- 
brance of this would stop the error. 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


“ Five-axep ” (8 S. viii. 27,77).—A term used 
in masons’ work. It is defined, not explained, in 
glossaries, &c., as “a more careful description of 
single-axed work.” Through the kindness of Mr. 
C. A. Mitchell, head master of the Regent Street 
Polytechnic School, I am enabled to give a more 
intelligible account of it. 

The tool used resembles two w set butt to 


former adding that ‘‘agriculturist” is the pre- 


ferred form. “Soripturalist” Latham omits, | butt, forming a double-edged head about 9 in. long 
giving only “ Scripturist,” “‘ One who thoroughly | from edge to edge, 2in. thick where the handle 


understands the sacred writings.” This is en- | 


dorsed by Webster and by Annandale, who define | the cutting edges, paral 


through it, and 3in. to 4in. broad along 
mp lel to the axis of the 


“ Scripturalist,” “One who adheres literally to the | handle, the bandle itself about 2ft. Gin. long. 
Scriptures ”—a real difference in definitions this The stone is brought to a plane face with a pick, 
time. “ Constitutionalist” and ‘ Constitutionist ” | and the surface is then chopped over with the axe, 
are both in Latham, as well as in Webster and in which leaves a number of parallel incisions, each 
Annandale, with a slight definitional difference. | of a length answering to the length of the cutting 


“ Educationist” and ‘‘ Educationalist” are con- edge. 


| 


When one row of these cuts has been made 
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from side to side of the face to be dressed another 
row is worked, until the whole surface is covered. 
There are about sixteen cuts to the inch. 

“ Axed” work is dressed in the same manner, 
but with a heavier axe, its cutting edges bevelled 
to a less acute angle, and about four cuts go to an 
inch. 
“ Axed” and “ fine-axed " work is employed on 
hard stone ; freestone and soft stone are usually 
either “tooled” or “ chiselled,” as being more 
expeditious work. 

Avex. Beazeveyr, M.Inst.C.E. 

Thornton Heath. 


This term is used to describe the finest face, 
short of rubbing or polishing, given to granites 
and other hard stones, and is obtained by the use 
of the patent axe. 

The block is first taken out of winding, that is, 
all the surfaces are brought up as true and level 
as possible, and it is then gone over by the axe, 
which consists of an iron head into which six or 
eight steel blades are bolted with their cutting 
edges equidistant and level, and a true, slightly 
rough surface is the result. Ben. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 


Vestment Brasses (8™ §, viii. 28).—Is H. F., 
as he proposes the publication of a work on brasses, 
aware of 
“A Manual of Monumental Brasses, comprising an 
Introduction to the Study of these Memorials, and a List 
of those remaining in the British Isles. With two 
hundred illustrations, By the Rev. Herbert Haines, 
M.A., Ex. Coll., Oxford. The Parkers, 61"? 

There is a review in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™ S. xi. 40, 
from which it appears that this is the second publi- 
cation of the author on the subject ; and that in the 
second part of the book there is an accurate and 
comprehensive account of the present state of the 
monumental brasses in England ; that the list con- 
tains notices of more than 3,200 brasses in England 
with figures, and 1,200 inscriptions and fragments, 
The volume contains between 500 and 600 pages. 

Ep. 


So-no (7 §, xii. 144, 198, 252, 296 ; 8 S. vi. 
365, 455; vii. 195).—In Shakespeare’s ‘ King 
Henry V.,’ III. vii, “ca ha” is addressed to a 
horse, Ww. B. 


Lrowarpo pa Vinct: ‘Tue Last Surrer’ 
(8 S. vii. 488).—Eight years have passed since 
Miss Busx declined to give us the benefit of the 
vast store of knowledge accumlated by that talented 
contributor on the subject of the Cenacolo (7” 
8. v. 410, 471), and here we are, wading among the 
myths relating to that sublime creation as gaily as 
ever. Mr. W. E. Layton asks where he can 
find a verification of the story that, in the Milan 
fresco, Leonardo painted a porcelain vase “‘ so 
exquisitely ” that people who came to see the fresco 


were more struck with, and commented more on, the 
painting of the vase than on the face and aspect of 
our Lord ; and when this came to Leonardo’s ears 
he immediately painted out the vase, ‘‘ remarking 
that it was on our Lord, and not on any accessories, 
that he wanted attention fixed.” 

Mr. Larton’s difficulty in finding a satisfactory 
authority for that statement is not surprising, for 
[ do not believe this story has ever appeared in print. 
Leonardo began bis fresco in 1497, and, according 
to his friend Fra Luca Pacialo, he finished it in the 
following year. There is no evidence to show that 
Leonardo ever entered the Refectory after he com- 
pleted the Cenacolo. He had quarrelled with the 
prior of the convent about the head and features 
of Judas, and it is not to be supposed that the 
= would easily have forgiven the insult implied 

y the words which Leonardo addressed to Lodovico 
Il Moro: “O se forse nol troverd io, vi porrd 
quello di questo padre Priore che ora me si molesta, 
che maravigliosamente gli si confard.” We have 
this anecdote on the authority of Vasari. I do 
not remember to have seen that vase in Marco 
d’Oggiono’s copy, executed circa 1500, during 
Leonardo’s absence at Florence. In reply to Mr. 
Layrton’s question, “‘ Where did Mrs. Jameson 
get her authority for the identification of the 
Apostles?” I can only suppose that she was well 
acquainted with Stendhal’s (Henry Beyle) ‘ His- 
toire de la Peinture en Italie,’ where a descriptive 
list is given, on the authority of ‘‘ Pierre Luini, 
fils du célébre Bernardino,” who is supposed to 
have painted the fresco at Ponte Capriaso, a place 
which, according to Miss Busk, is ‘situated 
among the mountains.” Ricnarp Epoccumss. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Fisn-neap Suarep Wixpows (8 vii. 28, 
77, 337, 415).—Tbe windows enclosed by three 
equal curves in the triforium of Westminster 
Abbey, and the clearstory of Lichfield nave, 
might be called “ fish-head shaped.” Small copies 
of such are now very common, but they were rare 
in medieval England, and I never heard of any in 
other countries. E. L. 


Sepan-cuarr (8" §, vii, 305, 396).—The hypo- 
thesis put forward by Mr. R. B. Dovuciass seems 
scarcely tenable, but it is not improbable that he 
may, perhaps unwittingly, have thrown light on the 
subject. Is it not very likely that the name of the 
inventor or first celebrated maker of the chair was 
Sedan, and that the vehicle was called after him ? 
We have a precisely analogous instance in hansom 
cab, Mevanctuon Mapvie. 


Sin Gorg, or Sacompe (8 S. viii. 68).—Sir 
John Gore, eldest son of Sir Ralph Gore (who was 
seventh son of Gerard Gore, of London, alderman, 
by Ellen Davenant), knighted at York 1646; 
High Sheriff for Herts 6 Charles II.; M.P. for 
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Hertford 23 Charles II. (1671). Purchased the 
manors of Temple Chelsin and Sacombe from Lord 
Bellasis, and sold them, 4 James II., to Sir Thomas 
Rolt. Ob. Sept. 14, 1697, at. 77; buried at 
Wotton. He married Catherine, eldest daughter 
of Sir John Boteler, of Woodhall, Herts, K.B. 
From this Sir John Gore the Gores of Kilkenny 
are descended. Fanny 


Sir John Gore purchased the manors of Sacombe, 
Temple Chelsing, and Box from Lord Belasis in 
the reigp of Charles I.; was knighted at York 
1640; married Catherine, daughter of Sir John 
Boteler, of Woodhall, Herts. He was Sheriff 
1654, and Burgess for Hertford in the twenty- 
third year of Charles II. Martitpa Pottarp. 


Curious Navricat (8 S. vii. 
369).—In reply to W. I. R. V., I send particulars 
of some Sunderland ware in my possession. A 
bowl, twelve inches in diameter. In the inner 
centre, “The Arms of the Ancient and Honour- 
able Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons,” 
which are the arms of the so-called Modern Masons, 
with supporters. At the bottom of the shield are 
depicted the square, compasses, and plumb, and 
the usual motto, “‘ Audi Vide Tace,” which is sur- 
rounded by the pink lustre decorations. On one 
side is depicted a view of the ‘‘ Bridge over the 
Wear,” with sailing vessels and a steam-packet 
underneath. On the opposite, Mariner's 
Compass.” Between these are the second and 
fourth verses quoted by W. I. R. V. On the one 
side is a view of the “ New Bridge over the Wear 
at Sunderland,” with ships and a steam-packet 
underneath, the other being ‘‘ The Agamemnon in 
a Storm,” between which are the following verses, 
within two sprays of flowers, as on the inside :— 

The Sailor lost in stormy seas, 

Though far his bark may roam, 

Still hears a voice in every breeze 
That wakens thoughts of home. 

He thinks upon his distant friends, 

His wife, his humble cot, 
And from his inmost heart ascends 
The prayer, “ Forget-me-not,” 
Ensigns of state that feed our pride, 
Distinctions troublesome po vain, 
By Masons true are laid aside ; 

Art's freeborn sons such toys disdain, 
Ennobled by the name they bear, 
Distinguished by the badge they wear. 

On the bottom is impressed “‘ Moore & Oo.” 

A gallon jug, on which is depicted, on the out- 
side, ‘‘A South-East View of the Iron Bridge 
over the Wear near Sunderland, founded on Stone 
laid by P. Burdon, Esq., Sept. 24th, 1793, opened 
Aug. 9tb, 1796”; and on oval on either side is 
given weight of iron in the structure. Below is, 
“J. Phillips Hylton Pottery.” On the opposite 
side, within a wreath, Justice with the scales, 
Truth with a mirror, between which are the two 


pillars, in the centre of which is a building, the 
foreground of which is a tesselated pavement, 
below which is the following :-— 
; The world is in pain 
Our secrets to gain, 
But still let them wonder and gaze on ; 
They ne’er can divine 
The word nor the sign 
Of a Free and Accepted Mason, 
Above, in the centre, is the All-seeing Eye, and 
on either side of the two figures are depicted 
several well-known Masonic emblems. Beneath 
all is ‘‘ Dixon and Austin Sunderland Pottery.” 
In the centre, under the spout, within a wreath, 
are the following lines, above which are the square 
and compasses, the pentalpha, with G in the 
centre, and the triple tau :— 
Let Masonry from Pole to Pole 
Her sacred laws expand 
Far as the mighty waters roll, 
To wash remotest land. 
That virtue has not left mankind 
Her social maxims prove, 
For stamped upon the Mason’s mind 
Are unity and love. 
The above are depicted in various colours, with a 
band of pink lustres above and below. No name 
or mark on bottom. 
A mug, five and a quarter inches in diameter 
and five and a quarter high inside, on the outside 
of which is depicted ‘‘ New Bridge over the Wear 
at Sunderland.” On the opposite side is depicted, 
in the distance, a ship at sea, with a boat near the 
shore with sailors in it. In the foreground is a 
sailor, with his wife in tears, and two children, 
behind which is their cottage, with the following 
lines underneath :— 
Sailor's Farewell. 
Sweet ! oh! sweet is that sensation 
Where two hearts in union meet ; 
But the pain of separation 
Mingles bitter with the sweet. 
The above is also depicted in colours, with the 
usual pink lustres dispersed about. 
All the above ware is white. T. F. 


Your correspondent’s date (August 9, 1796) for 
the opening of the Wear Bridge is correct ; but I 
pas the accuracy of the date (1803) assigned 
for the manufacture of the punch-bowl. 
Although the Comet was plying in the Clyde 
in 1812, the Tyne was the first of the rivers in 
England to begin passenger traffic by steam. The 
Tyne Packet Company's boat Perseverance ran 
for the first time between Newcastle and Shields 
on May 19, 1814, and it is probable that a few 
ears elapsed before a steamboat appeared on the 
ear. The Safety was the first steam vessel 
registered at Sunderland, and that in 1825. 
Everarp Home Coteman. 


Rom (8 S. vi. 363 ; vii. 38).—Dr. Holmes, in 
his charming ‘ Autocrat,’ alludes to the compre- 
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hensive meaning of the word “rum” in modern 
American speech. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


“ Rerormapes” (8 §. viii. 68).—This means 
those who, having been in the service, return to it 
as volunteers, The term has frequent treatment 
in ‘N. & Q.’ In 3" 8, vii. 282 there is, after a 
query, a note with references to Burder and Offor 
as commentators, as also to Phillips's ‘ New World 
of Words.’ A longer explanation is given by 
£. Vewanres, Ep. W. E. Bockiey, 
and E. H. Marsuatt, in reply to a repetition of 
the query, at 6" S. ix. 432, as also by E. Peacock 
at p. 5il and by R. R. at x. 50. At p. 97 there 
is a reply by me to the supposition of R. R. that 
I wish to substitute “ volunteers,” because I quote 
from the edition of the R.T.S., which has the 
substitution. H. H. 8. reopens the question at 
7™ §S. xi. 507, by a reference to the use of the 
term by the House of Commons in 1642, to which 
E. H. Marsnatt replies by a reference to De 
Quincey’s ‘ Works,’ as containing an account of 
the use of the term in vol. xvi. 490, at xii. 74, 
while F. O. Brrxseck Terry supplies a list of 
the notices in 6" S, ix. x. at 7” S. xii. 213. 

Curiously, Johnson omits the term, although it 
occurs in some earlier dictionaries or glossaries, as 
in those of Bulloker, Blount, Cole, and Bailey. 

Ep. Marsenatt. 


An Otp Frenca Mar or Norra America 
S. vii. 421, 515 ; viii. 70).—Cawow Tartor's 
ingenious hypothesis as to the identity of Norway 
and Norumbega will not do at all. In the Spanish 
State Papers of Elizabeth, now being calendared 
by me for the Record Office, Norambega is several 
times mentioned as in America, although, appa- 
rently erroneously, it is described as being in 
Florida. The reason for this error is, I believe, the 
following. By virtue of a patent granted Jane 11, 
1578, Sir Humphrey Gilbert was authorized to 
discover and take possession of unappropriated 
territory in any part of the world ; and on June 6, 
1582, he granted a sub-licence to two Catholic 
gentlemen, Sir George Peckham and Sir Thomas 
‘Gerrard, to discover and colonize any place between 
Cape Breton and Cape Florida, the whole eastern 
seaboard of the present United States, the idea, in 
which Sir Philip Sidney was a prime mover, being 
to found a refuge where English Catholics might 
live according to their conscience while retaining 
their English nationality; and a large sum of 
money was subscribed by the Catholics for this 
purpose. Apparently, after the land had been 
reconnoitred, a place was fixed upon for the 
experiment to be made, and in February, 1583, 
a specific grant was made by Gilbert to Peckham 
(Colonial State Papers) of “all that river and 
bay called by Master John Dee, Dee river, which 


river, by the description of John Verazamus, Flo- 
rentine, lies in latitude N. 42.” It is described as 
having its entrance open to the south, about half a 
league broad at the mouth, and extending inside, 
north and east, for twelve leagues, when it forms 
a gulf twenty leagues in circumference. The gulf 
is said to contain five islands, and these, together 
with 1,500,000 acres of land on the “supposed 
continent adjacent,” are granted in soccage to 
Peckham ; “but the 1,500,000 acres might not 
extend more than sixty miles along the sea coast 
west towards the river Norumbeage.” The river 
Norumbeage—or Norumbega, as it is called by the 
Spaniarde—was, therefore, probably the Hudson, 
and the territory called after it no doubt extended 
indefinitely round the site of the present city of 
New York. As Spanish attention at the time 
was mainly directed on the eastern shores of North 
America to preventing a French or English settle- 
ment in Florida, it was natural for them to fix 
upon the words “Cape Florida” in Gilbert’s first 
grant to Peckham, and to jump at the conclusion 
that “the banks of the Norumbeage (Norum- 
bega),” where the Catholic colony was to be 
established, were in Florida. It is needless to say 
that the Spanish diplomatists bitterly opposed the 
—- and moved the Church to warn the English 

atholics joining in it. 

Will Cayow Tartor accept my best thanks for 
his long and kind reply, at the last reference, to 
my personal appeal to him at the last reference 
but one? JoxaTHaN Bovucuiger. 


A Doms Bett (8* §. vii. 507 ; viii. 98).—Mr, 
E. Edwards, in ‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases,’ says: 

“ The original dumb-bell was an apparatus contrived 
like that for ringing church bells; that is, a heavy fly- 
wheel with a weight attached, which was set in motion 
like a church bell, until it acquired sufficient impetus 
to carry the gymnast up and down, and so bring the 
muscles into active play. There is one at New College, 
Oxford, to the present day.” 

F. O. Birxseck Terry. 


Seven Wonpers or tHe Wortp (8" iv. 
407 ; v. 50).—When I sent my quotation from 
Théophile Gautier’s ‘ Voyage en Espagne,’ 4 propos 
of this subject, I bad not read Victor Hugo's fine 
poem, or, rather, series of poems, entitled ‘ Les 
Sept Merveilles du Monde’ in ‘ La Légende des 
Siécles.’ Victor Hugo’s list of the seven wonders 
is the usual one—at least, what I have been accus- 
tomed to regard as the usual one, namely, the 
Temple of Ephesus, the Hanging Gardens of Baby- 
lon, the Mausoleum of King Mausolus, the statue 
of Jupiter Olympius, the Pharos of Alexandria, 
the Colossus of Rhodes, the Pyramids, or strictly, 

ps, the Great Pyramid of Cheops. Perhaps 
I may be allowed to quote the following lines from 
the seventh division of the poem, as they may 
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interest those of your readers to whom they may be 

new :— 

Et, comme dans un cheeur les strophes s'accélérent, 

Toutes ces voix dans l’ombre obscure se mélérent. 

Les jardins de Bélus répétérent :— Lee jours 

Nous versent les rayone, les parfums, les amours ; 

Le printemps immortel, c'est nous, nous seuls; nous 
sommes 

La joie épanouie en roses eur les hommes. 

Le mausolée altier dit :—Je suis la douleur ; 

Je suis le marbre, auguste en sa sainte paleur ; 

Cieux ! je suis le grand tréne et le grand mausolée ; 

Contemplez-moi, Je pleure une larme étoilée. 

—La sagesee, c'est moi, dit le phare marin ; 

—Je suis la force, dit le colosse d’airain ; 

Et l'olympien dit: Moi, je suis la puissance. — 

Et le temple d'Ephése, autel que | encense, 

Fronton qu’adore l'art, dit:—Je suis la beauté. 

—Et moi, cria Chéops, je suis I'éternité. 

Et je vis, travers le crépuscule humide, 
Apparaitre la haute et sombre pyramide. 

The words which I have italicized are one of 
those golden phrases which one constantly meets 
with in Victor Hugo, and which gladden the heart of 
a true lover of poetry. Bovcuisr. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

The Arthurian Epic. By 8, Humphreys Gurteen, 
Tus painstaking, elaborate, an ite ly of the 
versions, Cambrien, Breton, and Anglo-Norman, of the 
epic and of Tennyson's ‘ Idylls of the King,’ aims at, or 
at least succeeds in, promoting over two well-known and 
brilliant reputations a reputation not hitherto either 
brilliant or very well known. Mr. Gurteen's book 

is, in fact, to a great extent a glorification of Walter 
Map, the supposed originator of the ‘Quest of the Holy 
Graal.’ We say advisedly supposed, since, though the 
authorship of the Latin version of the ‘Roman du 
Saint Graal’ and that of the ‘Roman de Merlin’ are 
ascribed to him by the best authorities, some doubt as 
to the authorship is yet possib'e. Mr. Gurteen is, in 
fact, an othaded, accepting Arthur as a genuine 
m h who reigned in the sixth century, being, 
indeed, jealous of his position, rank, and influence. Now 
the existence of Arthur is little more open to doubt 
than is Map’s authorship of the romances before men- 
tioned. That Arthur actually lived no one who has 
read the literature of Walee, Cornwall, and Brittany, 
says our author, can reasonably doubt, The Welsh 
poems to which Mr. Gurteen trusts are of very ques- 
tionable authority as regards date, and there are at t 
as many echolars who believe Arthur a fabulous person 
as who believe him to bave lived. Mr. Gurteen's en- 
thusiasm is so sincere it carries away his readers; and 
though his exaltation of the ‘Roman du Saint Graal’ 
and his opinions generally on the Arthurian epic fail 
to carry conviction, his criticism is often valuable, and 
his work is an important as well as a pleasing contribu- 
tion to the subject on which he writes. Not at all the 
first man is he to srraign Tennyson's treatment of 
certain portions of the legende, and his admiration of 
other portions is sincere and eloquently expressed, We 
dissent entirely from him when be speaks of La Mort 
Daithur’ as “a stately folio, though of no artistic 


merit,” and his subsequently expressed regret that “the 
execution of the work was not performed by more skil- 
ful bands.” Neither to Tennyson nor Malory is he in- 
tentionally unjust, and he concedes even that “the 
‘Mort Darthur,’ with all its imperfections, has a subtle 
magnetic charm which is irresistible." We are glad to 
commend this new volume of comparative criticism. It 
strikes us as written throughout in a vein of needless 
exaltation, and some of its opinions seem more than a 
little fantastic. It is, however, a learned and readable 
book, and an important contribution to a popular aad 
heroical theme. 


The Model Republic, By F. Grenfell Baker. (Nichols.) 
A sTauxcH admirer, friend, and disciple of Sir Richard 
Burton, to whose memory his book is dedicated, Mr. 
Baker bas bestowed upon a history of Switzerland, under- 
taken at Burton’s suggestion, the title of ‘The Model 
Republic,’ The task of writing a comprehensive history 
of Switzerland demands a special and wide range of gifts 
and acquirements, with the possession of some, but not 
all, of which Mr. Baker may be credited. His highest 
qualification seems to be ro pape bis gravest short- 
coming is in his style, which is cumbrous and overladen 
with epithets. On the whole, his difficult task is capably 
discharged, and his work is a distinct contribution to 
historical knowledge. How arduous is hie self-imposed 
labour may be judged from the fact that he begins with 
the lacustrine dwellers, remains of whose constructions 
are found in the waters of Geneva, Constance, Zurich 

Neuchatel, and Bienne, and ends with the Switzerland 
of to-day, to which alone the title he bas chosen can be 
applied. The materials to his hand are abundant rather 
than trustworthy. During the period of Roman invasion 
and conquest historical data are forthcoming. After this 
comes a period almost wholly mythic before we arrive 
once more at an historical of deeds heroic in the 
highest degree at the outset, but saddening and base 
before the end. Apart from the fact that they were the 
mercenaries of Europe, the Swiss ts lived in & 
state of constant warfare among themselves, and the 
record of internecine combats becomes depressing. A 
tendency on the part of thoee whose life is spent in 
mountainous districts, where a hard living is laboriously 
wrung from an ungrateful soil, to descend upon and 
pillage the inhabitants of the plains, is known and is 
admirably satirized by Peacock in the lines beginning— 

The mountain sheep were sweeter, 
But the valley sheep were fatter, 
We therefore thought it meeter 
To feed upon the latter. 

This fruitful source of rapine does not seem to have 
influenced the Swiss so much as local jealousies and reli- 
gious feude, It is, of course, a disastrous thing for a 
country when it is practically divided between two anta- 
gonistic and imp!acably hostile religions such as were for 
two centuries Catholicism and Protestantism. The 
most interesting portion of the volume is necessarily that 
describing the emancipation of the Swiss from Austrian 
and Burgundian dominion and the establishment of what 
was a bourgeois and almost a peasant government, the 
most picturesque chapter being that descriptive of the 
death of Peter von Hagenbach and the battles of Héri- 
court, Grandson, Morat, and Nancy, between the Con- 
federate Swiss and the Burgundian troops of Charles the 
Rash, in the last of which Chartes Jost his life. The use 
made of these actions by Scott in his ‘ Anne of Geierstein’” 
is well known, The progress of the Reformation in 
Switzerland is mainly told through the lives of the 
reformers, Materials as regards this portion are, as the 
writer says, abundant, but are necessarily strongly 
coloured by partisanship... Mr, Baker holds the 
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uitably, Like impartiality is shown in dealing with 
the French conquest. Mr. Baker quotes freely from 
Winwood Reade, of whom he is obviously a great 
admirer, Freeman, Carlyle, and other writers of authority, 
He is careful, accurate in the main, and trustworthy. 
We find a few slips, the responsibility for which may 
possibly rest with the printer—“ incognito” for incog- 
anita, “noend” for naud, “ gaige” for gorge, and so 
forth, The book is printed and has two 
* maps, showing respectively the Switzerland of 
man times and that of to-day. 


Casar in Surrey: Watling Street in Surrey anf Mid- 
dlesex. By H, F. Napper. (Privately printed.) 

Mr, Napper has given attention to Caesar's statements 
regarding his British campaign, but we do not think 
that he has fully mastered the modern literature on the 
subject, He rejects the old — that Caesar crossed 
the Thames at Coway Stakes, believing that Hungerford 
was the point where he and his soldiers forded the 
river. To us this seems oe if for no other 
reason, because we do not think the Thames was fordable 
at that point. In this, however, we may be wrong, If 
the river was not confined by banks, as it seems to 
have been during the historic time, it may have spread 
ite waters far and wide, and thus the channel may have 
been shallower. This is an unlikely hypothesis. 

Mr. Napper thinks the original “ Londinium must 
have been on the south side of the Thames, and pro- 
bably about the locality of Southwark and Bermondsey.” 
This, if we understand him rightly, was the old town, 
but after a time a new London arose, the Londinium 
Augusta of the Romans. We imagine that London anti- 
quaries will be slow in accepting ions of 
preconceived notions. 


Eliot Papers. By EB, Howard. (E. Hicks, jun.) 
Tux Eliote whose doings are chronicled here were a 
family of some consideration in the last century, = 
minent in that circle of well-known Quakers which bad 
its centre at Plaistow, and embraced the Frys, the 
Gurneys, the Barclays, and the Fowlers. Like most of 
that excellent body, the Eliots seem to have possessed 
a full share of the serpentine shrewdness and columbine 
simplicity which manages to make the best of both 
worlds, These family papers, which Mr. Howard 

rinted privately two years ago, he now presents to a 
ger public ; and though their interest must primarily 
be for kinsmen, there is much to interest others in the 
incidental light thrown on the history of the old Society 
of Friends and on the social life of the period. The 
second part of cod po consists chiefly of extracts 
from the deciphe diary of one Peter Briggins, a 
London merchant of the time of Queen Anne, which 
are sufficiently quaint. The peep into other people's 
lives which a diary affords seldom fails to gratify and 
stimulate inquiry. We would fain know, amongst other 
things, what was “ye sword blade office” which the 
peaceful Briggins much frequented about the year 1712. 


Bibliographica, Part VI. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tue sixth part of this attractive and valuable periodical 
is an advance upon most, if not all, of its predecessors. 
It contains five articles, all of supreme interest to biblio- 
graphers. Of these two are continuations, Mr, W. H. 
Allnutt gives further development to his history of 
English provincial presses, furnishing an account of the 
origin or resumption of printing in Norwich, Lambeth, 


Wandsworth and Hampstead, Greenstreet and Stonor, 
Cambridge, Oxford, and elsewhere, and dealing at some 
length with the productions of the Marprelate press ; and 
Mr. Paul Kristeller resumes his description of Florentine 
book illustrations, supplying numerous designe, many of 


them of unsurpaseable interest, Mr. Cyril Daven- 

rt's ‘ Little Gidding Bindings’ gives a full list of the 

armonies, and reproduces many bindings of remark- 
able beauty. The contrasts of colour and gold in these 
are truly remarkable. Mr. George Somes Layard gives 
an ample account of the illustrations to ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ from the first issue, the frontispiece to which is 
supplied, to editions published but a year or two ago. 
Mr. Henry R. Plomer sends notices of printers and 
printing in the State Papers, and supplies many facts 
concerning the history of printing now first brought to 


light. 

Many subjects of great interest to archeologists, 
literary men, and folk-lorists receive attention in the 
peges of the latest numbers of the Intermédiaire which 

ave reached us, Among the questions discussed may 
be mentioned that of whether kissing is an instinctive 
caress, common to all branches of the human race, or a 
purely artificial usage. The celebrated legend of the 
devil and the Cathedral of Cologne is also noticed, and 
the number for July 10 contains curious data for a 
description of the French custom of burning cats on the 
Eve of St. John. As late as June, 1859, or 1860, it 
appears that “un malbeureux matou ” was thus sacrificed 
at Saint-Prix (Seine-et-Vise), although the barbarous 
rite had dropped into desuetude at Paris before the end 
of the sixteenth century. The honour of firing the 
“bicher de la Saint-Jean” belonged to the king in the 
capital. Louis XI. lighted the pile set up in the Place 
de Gréve in 1471, and Henry IV. in 15 Little by 
little, however, the /é‘e lost its importance, and Louis 
XIV., in his minority, was the last king who presided at 
the solemnity. In 1787 the whole thing was abolished. 
A reply given to a correspondent of the Jntermédiaire 
concerning the orientation of churches mentions the 
curious fact that a parish in the diocese of Bayeux bears 
the official name of Ouville la Bien-Tournée, in ironical 
reference to the church, which is not properly orientated, 
the slope on which it stands necessitating a displace- 
ment of its axis. Another reply, relative to ‘ Saint 
Charlemagne,’ records that, though the canonization of 
the great emperor has never been officially admitted by 
any jegitimate “7 the University of Paris proclaimed 
him its patron in 1661, without, however, giving him the 
title of saint expressly. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
4 wow Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


G. G, (“‘"Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee Yo ~~ by John Byrom, and most probably 
his ; has been assigned to Swift and Pope. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 

We beg leave to tate that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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